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REVIEWS 





Report from the Select Committee on the Con- 
dition, §c. of the British Museum. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. 

A Letter to B. Hawes, Esq. M.P., on the Mi- 
nutes of Evidence, &c. By E. Edwards. 
London: Wilson. 

Or all the matters which are brought before 

Parliament from time to time, few have ever 

yet presented themselves, by which literary men, 

and, consequently, the literature of the country, 
are more directly affected than by the present 
inquiry into the state and government of the 

British Museum—an institution which might, 

and, we trust, yet will, have the most extensive 

and beneficial effects upon society in general ; 
but which has hitherto by no means wrought 
that amount of good which it is capable of pro- 
ducing. Having expressed this opinion, we 
must premise, most distinctly, ere we proceed 
to any further consideration of the subject, that 
we believe no rational man, accustomed, like 
ourselves, to frequent the halls of that institu- 
tion, will attribute its inefficiency to the active 
officers of the establishment; for certainly 
greater attention, civility, and exertion to assist 
any person whose views require it, are nowhere 
to be met with. In what, then, does the error 
consist, which deprives this institution of a great 
part of its beneficial effect? Where is the flaw 
in its government or constitution which circum- 
scribes its power of diffusing knowledge and 
information? This is one great object—or, 
rather, we should say, the col and sound object 
of inquiry with the Committee which sat last 
year, and which is now again sitting, to examine 
into the state of the Museum. We will not at- 
tempt to answer fully and completely a question 
of some difficulty, and on the solution of which 

a portion of one branch of the legislature is now 

employed, but we will endeavour to point out a 

few wants, which we think the evidence already 

received sufficiently proves to exist in our great 
repository of literary and scientific collections. 
One primary and striking want, then, is 

money; another is the want of energy and a 

personal interest in the institution on the part 

of the governing body; and a third, most per- 
nicions, though applying only to one department, 
is the want of a classed catalogue in the library. 

In regard to the first of these wants, we may be 

permitted, perhaps, to make a few observations 

upon the difference between England and other 
countries, as to the estimation in which litera- 
ture and science is held. In Germany, literature 
is a =n and literary men form a great 
and highly respected body, possessing vast in- 
fluence over society, and occupying—command- 
ing, we might say—a large share of the attention 
of government, whether that government is 
despotic or representative. In France, they go 
a step beyond; and literature not only com- 
mands the attention of government, but literary 
men have of late years engrossed almost the 
whole power of the state. It has there been 
held, that those who are most deeply read in 
the experience of the past are, all other things 
being equal, the best calculated to govern and 
direct the present. We shall not enter into po- 
litical discussions : but we may say, that though 
this argument is specious, and, in a certain 





thereon may have been carried too far; and 
believe, that though literary men of high cha- 
racter are always well entitled to participate in 
the government of the country in which they 
live—both because they must possess habits of 
thought and powers of expression, and because 
they must have given proof of talent,—yet that 
any class of men should more than participate, 
is an evil of very great magnitude. However, 
the existence of this state of things in Germany 
and France, the high consideration in which 
literary men stand in those countries, and the 
attention which the government is obliged to pay 
to their wants and wishes, have had their natural 
results. However small has been the state, how- 
ever limited its finances, money has never been 
wanting to promote literary and scientific objects: 
it has been demanded with the confidence of 
right, and granted with the willing cheerfulness 
of conviction. What is the case in England? 
Literary and scientific men have been for cen- 
turies neglected. Honours and rewards awaited 
them not. Professions of all kinds which thrive 
upon the miseries or destruction of their fellow 
creatures, were the great objects of patronage and 
honour. The Army and Navy obtained one large 
ate of distinction. The Law conducted to the 
highest pinnacles of rank and power ; and the 
Medical profession came in also for a share, 
which, though lower in degree, was much more 
comprehensive. The Church had, rightfully, its 
grades and distinctions. But literary and scien- 
tific men were long utterly, and are still shame- 
fully, neglected. No honorary recompense, no 
share of authority, no claim to emolument but 
such as the public transmitted to them by the 
sifting hands of the booksellers, was ever ac- 
corded to literary men. The public forgot them, 
except inasmuch as they contributed to its 
amusement; the government neglected them ; 
and even a British Judge, sitting on the judg- 
ment seat, is said so far to have forgot himself 
as to pronounce a false, foul, and unmeaning 
sneer at the whole body of literary men. The 
natural consequence is, that when Parliament 
has been applied to for money in aid of literary 
or scientific institutions, the same prejudices 
which have been fostered without its walls by 
the neglect of government, the same ignorance 
of what is conducive to the best interest of so- 
ciety, the same narrow and pitiful views, have 
been too often found in the body itself; and any 
sums that are given, are granted with grumbling 
discontent, and wrung forth by beggarlike soli- 
citation. This must be amended: and, we trust, 
it will be amended ere long; but let literary men 
remember that a good deal depends upon them- 
selves; and that a high tone of morality in any 
class of men is the best basis of all claims to 
public attention and sympathy. The great neg- 
lect which literary men have experienced, has 
doubtless been one cause why the tone of that 
class of society has been lowered; but let it 
place itself, and maintain itself, in a high po- 
sition of moral dignity, and the wrong done to it 
must be remedied. 


The public, perhaps, may ask, has a wrong 
really been done? and may be led, even by some 
part of the evidence given before the Committee, 


| as well as by a number of vague, unmeaning, 


and unsubstantial phrases, which have been cur- 
rent in society,—as base pieces of metal pass 


degree, good, we think that the system founded | readily-till the gilding has worn off,—to believe 








that honorary rewards have been apportioned to 
literary merit with an equitable hand; and that, 
while a host of baronets, and an innumerable 
multitude of knights, have sprung from the law- 
yer's desk, the counter, and the dissecting-room, 
the inferior class, who only work with their dirty 
brains, and whose labours tend to nothing but to 
enlighten and improve the heart, the soul, and 
the mind of man, have had as great a share of 
good things as such groveling and unproductive 
animals could require. Was not Sir Walter 
Scott made a baronet? Have not a dozen or 
so of the lowest class of Guelphie knight- 
hoods, out of the thousands, been bestowed upon 
people who have employed their dull useless eyes 
in poring through telescopes, have turned the 
wheels of electrical machines, or dug amongst 
the piles of lumber which bury the past, for 
the purpose of showing us the conduct of dead 
kings and statesmen, and its result? Does 
not Sir Henry Ellis himself, a knight, and 
receiving 500/. a year for doing the laborious 
duty of Librarian to the British Museum—does 
he not tell us, that the office of trustee to that 
Institution has been called, “the blue ribbon of 
literature”? As well might it be called the 
Sangrael, a thing which, however much sought 
by the knights of the Round Table, was, we - 
rather suspect, never found by any of them. 
This is one of the phrases which we refer to as 
misleading the public into a belief that honorary 
rewards are, in this country, held out to literary 
exertion. Let the public clearly understand, 
that no literary man whatever holds up to him- 
self, as an object of hope, and a motive to 
energy, the trusteeship of the British Museum, 
from the simple fact, that no literary or scientific 
efforts will ever, according to the present con- 
stitution of the trust, obtain one, of the elected 
trusteeships. We will say at once, for fear of 
mistake, under what conditions they may be 
obtained. Ifa man have a large property, to- 
gether with a very fine library of rare books, a 
splendid collection of fossils or of antiques, or 
a geological or mineralogical cabinet of great 
value, which he is likely to leave the Museum; 
and if, at the same time, he be on terms of per- 
sonal friendship with many of the existing trus- 
tees, he is very likely to be elected, and his lite- 
rary or scientific eminence, perhaps, may not be 
considered as a disadvantage. ‘The chances in 
his favour will be increased if he have risen to the 
rank of bishop in the Church, if he be a peer, a 
baronet, or a member of Parliament. But, if he 
be a man of moderate independence, without all 
or any of the above qualifications, let him turn 
his eyes another way. Whatever be his talents, 
whatever be his industry, whatever be his learn- 
ing, he will never be an elected trustee of the 
British Museum. Some of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
answers to the Committee on this point are cu- 
rious and interesting :— 


“The question refers to elected trustees, and 
having stated that an elected trustee receives an 
honour, described by you to be the blue ribbon of 
literature, do you think that those who have been 
elected trustees are men who ought to be preferred 
for such an honour, before those whose names have 
been stated, or amongst those now living, to Dal- 
ton, Ivory, Brown, Hatchett, Pond, Herschel, Bab- 
bage, Henry, Barlow, South, Faraday, Murdoch, 
and Christie ?—I do not see what benefit the Mu- 
seum could derive from the science of the parties 
you have named. 
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“Do you think that is a sufficient answer to the 
question ?—I think it is; I do not see what advan- 
tage the Museum could gain as an institution, from 
the science of those men. 

“ Having stated that it is a high literary and 
scientific distinction to be elected a trustee of the 
British Museum, you prefer men who are amateurs 
in science or literature to the men whose names 
have been mentioned ?—I am looking to the benefit 
to be derived to the Museum; and I do not see any 
advantage that their science would afford to our in- 
stitution. 

“ Then science and literature are not the essential 
conditions of being a good trustee ?—To a certain 
extent; but I should conceive that science and lite- 
rature would be possessed by a well-educated gen- 
tleman in sufficient quantity to make him a good 
trustee of the Museum. Scientific men would not 
always be the best persons for such an appointment. 

“Confining your answer to elected trustees, who 
enjoy an honour, by your admission, described as the 
blue ribbon of literature and science, in that point of 
view do you think that honour has been bestowed 
most advantageously for science and literature ?—I 
look to the benefit of the Museum, not to the general 
benefit of science. 

“ Then upon what principle do you call it the 
blue ribbon of literature and science ?—I stated it 
had been looked up to as that sort of distinction by 
literary and scientific men. 

“ Will they look up to it as that sort of distinc- 
tion, when they have no hopes of attaining it ?>— 
Many, no doubt, have aspired to it who have not 
attained it. 

“How many men of that character have suc- 
ceeded ?—I am not able to state that; I do not 
know who the applicants have been. 

“ But among living philosophers, if it was an 
honour looked at, and aspired to by them, might it 
not be sometimes attained ?—I never heard of any 
instance of philosophers who have wished to attain 
that honour, and I have known many intimately. 

se They have never aspired to it 2—No, I believe 
not.” 

This, we think, is quite conclusive. 


We are now naturally brought to the second 
great want, which, we must contend, is the 
cause of much of that deficiency in general use- 
fulness, which has generally been felt to exist in 
regard to the British Museum, namely, the 
want of energy, and of a personal interest in the 
institution, on the part of those who govern it. 
Let us, however, before we notice, even gene- 
rally, what has been said by the witnesses before 
the Committee on this point, state our own opi- 
nion as to the chief objects which are to be 
kept in view in the organization of any great 
scientific and literary institution. The grand 
and comprehensive purpose of such institutions 
is the improvement of the state of society in 
general; and this mighty and magnificent pur- 
pose is to be obtained and pursued by two dis- 
tinct processes—one, general and immediate,— 
the other secondary, but, perhaps, more effec- 
tive ; neither, however, to be neglected for the 
sake of the other, and both together compatible 
and co-operative. We will not quote the Eton 
Latin Grammar, nor the book from which it 
quotes, to show that arts and sciences have a 
natural tendency torefine,to elevate,to ennoble the 
human mind, when pursued under advantageous 
circumstances, without degrading conditions or 
degrading purposes ; and we must contend, that 
one great and excellent object of such insti- 
tutions as the British Museum is, to familiarize 
the minds of all classes of the populace with col- 
lections illustrative of arts and sciences; to give, 
encourage, and direct a taste for useful, noble, 
and elevating pursuits ; and to afford every man 
in every station the means of filling up his lei- 
sure time with better relaxations than can be 
found in scenes of immorality, drunkenness, or 
violence. We cannot embody our opinions upon 
this subject better than they have been displayed 
in the answers of Messrs. Kiénig and Gray, 





placed happily in conjunction, by Mr. Edwards, 
in his strictures upon the Minutes of Evidence: 

“Do you not think that a national collection 
ought rather to induce and stimulate inquiry, than 
to furnish information to those who are already 
learned ?—Certainly ; it may be considered, the 
chief object in forming these collections is to stimu- 
late the exertions of the unlearned ; but whether or 
not the British Museum has that effect, I cannot 
say.” 

“ State what you conceive the objects of the insti- 
tution to be?—To encourage a taste for science 
among the people generally, and to advance it among 
those who are more especially to be regarded as men 
of science and students ; not by giving facilities to 
one set of pupils in particular, but by opening the 
collection to all who are desirous of studying it, and 
capable of profiting by it. There is, also, in my es- 
timation, another object—viz. to supply a collection 
of standard authority as complete as possible, which 
may serve as a model and a guide for all the other 
similar institutions of the country. For this pur- 
pose it ought to be kept, in point of arrangement and 
nomenclature, level with the constantly progressive 
state of science.” 

It has ever been a great defect, in our gene- 
ral system of government, that no innocent and 
improving recreations have been provided for 
the people; but we will not proceed farther into 
the consideration of the political necessity of 
such a course. Suffice it to express our opinion, 
that one of the best methods of obtaining the 
great object of such institutions as the British 
Museum, is to supply the public with the means 
and the inducement to employ their leisure time 
in such relaxations as have a natural tendency 
to improve the individual, and thus benefit so- 
ciety. 

The next great process by which the object of 
such institutions is to be obtained is, to afford to 
men dedicated principally or exclusively to lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits, the means of carry- 
ing their studies to the most satisfactory results. 
This, though only one of the means for gaining the 
great object of improving society, has generally 
been looked upon as the object itself. Neverthe- 
less, as a means it is, in itself, a very important 
object, never to be lost sight of by those who found 
or govern such institutions as the British Mu- 
seum: and one of the chief and most immediate 
questions involved in the present investigation 
is, whether that great collection, under existing 
regulations, does or does not obtain this object 
in the highest possible degree. We have ex- 
pressed our belief that it does not; and we now 
go on to say, that, in our opinion, one great 
cause of that deficiency is to be found in the 
want of a personal and individual interest in the 
pursuits of scientific and literary men, on the 
part of the trustees in general; and farther, that 
the want of a personal interest, to which we 
refer, may be traced to the system pursued in 
electing the trustees. 

In the evidence given before the Committee, 
a comparison has been made between the great 
literary and scientific collections of the British 
metropolis, with those in the capital of France ; 
and some of the witnesses would fain persuade 
the public that France has not, in this respect, 
so great an advantage over England as has been 
imagined. Other persons, however, of as much 
sense as the witnesses, have seen both, and judge 
differently. The Jardin des Plantes, the Louvre, 
the Bibliothéque Royale, are supplied in London 
by the British Museum and the National Gal- 
lery! Need anything more be said upon the sub- 
ject? Is there any man living who will compare 
the botanical, zoological, or fossil collections of 
London with those of Paris? and if, indeed, we 
do equal the French in any one small department, 
how infinitely is this counterbalanced by their 
superiority in all the rest, and by the multitude 
of branches which their collections embrace, and 





for which we have no place whatever! But let 
us look to the library alone. The Royal Library 
of Paris contains 700,000 printed volumes, and 
80,000 manuscripts; the British Museum con- 
tains 218,950 printed volumes, and 40,697 ma- 
nuscripts. But, we are told, that this great dif- 
ference is explained by the greater antiquity 
of the French library. We confess we are 
sceptical upon this point. The British Museum 
itself was founded, we believe, in 1753, just 
eighty-three years ago; and the library then 
contained 120,000 printed volumes, and 20,000 
volumes of manuscripts: but we must not, by 
any means, suppose that this was the origin of 
our national library. Far from it: the old royal 
library of the Kings of England, given to the 
public by letters under the great seal of George 
II., is the true basis of our national library, and 
is even of greater antiquity than that of France 
itself, there being little or no doubt that some of 
the most valuable parts thereof are referable to 
the age of John. The Royal Library of France 
did not deserve the name till after the reign of 
Henry IV. ; and its great and continual increase 
has not been more owing to the clear-sighted 
policy of all French ministers, in regard to lite- 
rature in general, than to the admirable organi- 
zation of its administrators, which organization 
gives every literary man of real talents, either an 
immediate or a prospective interest in the insti- 
tution. The same is the case with every other 
scientific and literary institution in the French 
capital. All the chief offices, combining both 
honour and emolument, are reserved for those 
who distinguish themselves by genius and indus- 
try. Every one, who has talents and energy 
sufficient, may aspire with hope to the highest 
honours that may be conferred, and is certain, 
by continued good conduct, of attaining them. 
Each person is permitted to perceive his own 
interests in promoting the best interests of society 
in the particular line wherein his tastes and abi- 
lities lead him, and he does all that he can to 
benefit and honour institutions which are sure 
ultimately to benefit and honour him. We do 
not look upon the Bibliothéque Royale as an 
older institution than the national library of 
England: and if we did, we should still believe 
that its antiquity of origin had very little to do 
with its superiority in point of extent; for the 
periods at which each library became really of 
importance, are by no means so far apart. 
Neither do we conceive that, in giving the num- 
bers of the two principal British and French 
libraries, we do justice to France; for the great 
national collection of the French metropolis is 
infinitely above what such a comparison displays. 
Besides the Bibliothtque Royale, containing 
780,000 books and manuscripts, there are seven 
other public libraries, containing together no 
less than 594,937 books and manuscripts; and 
will people after this be found bold enough to 
compare the great literary and scientific institu- 
tions of the neighbouring country with our own? 

What then, it may be asked, do we conceive 
to be the cause of this? and what improvement 
have we to propose? One of the causes we have 
already pointed to: a neglect of literary and 
scientific claims, on the part of the public, fos- 
tered by government, and producing a beggarly 
parsimony in everything connected with such ob- 
jects. But another cause, we think, also exists, 
though connected intimately with the former ; and 
this cause, we believe, to be a thoroughly vicious 
system in regard to the government of the Mu- 
seum itself. ‘The number of the trustees is forty- 
seven, of which nine are family trustees, or persons 
holding that office through some connexion with 
benefactors of the institution; twenty-three are 
official trustees under an old bad act of parlia- 
ment, appointing a number of public officers 
already overwhelmed with business to superin- 
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tend the affairs of a most important literary and | 
scientific institution, the greater proportion of | 
those officers having no natural connexion with | 
literature or science whatsoever ; and fifteen are | 
elected trustees, who are almost invariably se- | 
lected on account of wealth and rank, and are | never have thought of comparing them, if they 


named to this blue ribbon-ship of literature, by 
the thirty-two family and official trustees. Does 
not this plain statement bear upon its face a 
complete condemnation of the whole system? 
Several of the official trustees might be retained 
on account of some apparent, if not real, con- 
nexion with the institution: various Presidents 
of literary and scientific societies, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Speakers of the two Houses 
of Parliament, we can conceive having some- 
thing to do with the Museum ; but what natural 
connexion is there between the offices of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Attorney and Solicitor General, with the trustee- 
ships of the British Museum? More than one- 
half of these trusteeships should be thrown open 
to election; all the trustees, whether elected, 
family, or official, should vote at the elections : 
and the will of the country should be distinctly 
expressed, that the chief qualifications for that 
high and honourable office are, integrity, without 
which no man is fitted for any trust—habits of 
business, without which his services are of 
little avail—and high literary or scientific dis- 
tinction, without which he is unworthy of the 
honour, if not incompetent to the duty. Such, 
and such only, should be the qualifications for a 
trustee of the British Museum. We would by 
no means exclude men of rank and riches: 
heaven forbid! the more of them the better; 
but let them qualify themselves fully by other 
means for an office, to which their wealth and 
— add a grace, but to which they afford no 
title. 

We have, perhaps, occupied too much space 
already in one number with this subject, but we 
shall return to it again as soon as possible. 





Boswell’s Johnson. 10 vols. Murray. 
Tuereisathreadbare jest, we believe in Joe Miller, 
about an honest farmer, who hears with sufficient 
composure that his wife has blessed him with three 
children at a birth—grumbles his thanks when 
a fourth, fifth chuckle-head is announced; but, 
on the completion of the second triplet, loses all 
patience, and blurts out his opinion in language 
not to be quoted “to ears polite.” Now we, 
too, profess our resignation, in this age of lite- 
rary fecundity, to a fair over-proportion of those 
blessings called books, those “children of the 
brain,” seeing that the deaths are about equal to 
the births, as Providence orders it. We there- 
fore received with equanimity the announce- 
ment of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson’ in eight volumes— 
nay, although, considering the numerous and 
recent editions in use, we thought the work 
rather superfluous, it was noticed by us, on its 
first appearance, with favour; but we look upon 
the two additional volumes as positive incum- 
brances. 

Public judgment has long since been passed 
on both Johnson and Boswell; nor have we much 
more will than power to reverse it. Boswell is 
perhaps the rarer phenomenon of the two: such 
an unmercenary sycophant, such a very respect- 
able lickspittle, such pride in self-prostration, such 
ambition for subordinacy, renders his character 
unique, we believe, among men. He has been 
likened, in his department of letters, to Plutarch, 
and was certainly as deep a philosopher, and a 
much greater gossip; if still more apt to be 
frivolous on important subjects, he was equally 
given to be sage upon trifles: both were supersti- 
tious, both inquisitive, graphic, and minute ; but 








the one was impartial to his unknown hero, the 
other prejudiced in favour of his living friend: 
the style of Plutarch has more historic elevation, 
that of Boswell more domestic truth ; in short, 
though so very similar to each other, we should 


had not often been compared before. 

Johnson's reputation arose from two sources ; 
one of which, genius, may be called legitimate, 
the other, character, must be held factitious, as we 
speak here of intellectual reputation. By ‘ cha- 
racter,’’ we mean that marked individualism, or 
emphasis of disposition, which distinguishes some 
men more or less from all the rest, and among 
themselves, 
made Johnson a country notable, had he been 
a brainless squire or fat-witted yeoman. 
surliness and rugged bigotry of resolution, in 
rectitude as well as in error—the determination 
to overwhelm and swamp with the torrent of all 
his powers whatever opposed him—his morbid 
melancholy, scornful and cynic humour, his 
pride of heart, and indifference to common forms 
—those very defects upon which, as harsh hinges, 
his iron character turned, made him remarkable 
from the first, and impressed every one about 
him with awe, if not admiration. Many other 
things, as well as character, contributed to break 
him a way into notice: his enormity of person 
had its influence ; his ponderous and impending 
look, while he swung to and fro in meditation ; 
or the heavy slouch of his gait while he bore 
right on like a man-of-war reeling deeply under 
pressure of the gale: who could behold that 
massive front, and purblind fixedness of gaze, 
without feeling his attention rivetted ? 

We are convinced that character and personal 
demeanour have much more to do in making lite- 
rary reputation than is admitted. Alone, indeed, 
character effects nought of this kind; but, joined 
with a little talent, it wins more fame—intellec- 
tual fame—than a great deal of talent without it. 
And this conjunction it is, of much character 
and some talent, that forms the passing idols of 
the literary world; a succession of which it must 
have to keep its frankincense from going out, 
and its voice for Ze Deum in tune; but which 
leave their chaplets on the pedestal they are 
pushed from by a new “ bleating god,” nor take 
with them one, perhaps, to hang around their 
urns. Character can do no more for their fame, 
when they are dust; and their talent, which it 
bore aloft, falls to its right level—beneath notice. 
How many reputations that, in lifetime, touched 
the stars, at the moment of death have dropped 
plumb into the River of Oblivion! No modern 
fame, perhaps, owed so much to mere personal 
character as Johnson’s: we cannot peruse the 
commonplaces quoted with such awe from his 
mouth, as if it had been a vent for oracles, and 
fail to observe that their impressiveness must 
have been lent by weight of manner alone, which 
itself springs from what we specifically name— 
character. So potent was it, as to affect us even 
still. To this very day, his picture by Boswell, 
the intellectual lineaments apart, has its in- 
fluence: his stupendous bodily proportions, the 
knotted and gnarled sturdiness with which he 
upheld his opinions, however unsound, his de- 
light to shake his head in a storm, give him an 
oak-like grandeur to our thoughts : we reverence 
even the distortions of his mind, because they 
are inflexible. Such a mountain of aman, which 
all attempts at civilization must fail to reclaim 
from its state of wilderness, could never, it was 
evident, be in labour of mice, but would either 
lie barren, or whelp something prodigious at 
every throe. This, it may be said, is all true; 
Johnson’s force of character cleared him an arena 
for his genius; however that character was the 
necessary adjunct of his genius, he had wanted 
the former without the latter. Not so; for many 


Mere temperament would have | 


are as rude, and stubborn, and ogre-like as 
Johnson, yet as dull as Og or Doeg. He needs 
no defence of the kind: his eternal fame was 
founded on the rock of genius, though much of 
his temporary on the sands of personal character. 
He may not bestride the literary world like a 


| Colossus as he once did, but we must ever look 


His | 





up to him. 

As a moralist and domestic philosopher, he is, 
when most earnest, far behind Bacon in depth, 
no less than loftiness of thought, for the latter 
seems often to reach his lights from heaven. 
But Johnson had the greatest fault a moralist 
can be charged with: he was not always in 
earnest, he often trifled with the sacred cause of 
verity, to gain a poor triumph, or eke out a 
sonorous period. Bacon felt himself too much 
in the presence of Divine Illumination, not to 
be ever serious and sincere. The grand distinc- 
tion between these two philosophers is, that 
Bacon uttered his maxims for the simple love of 
truth, Johnson for the glory of the saying. We 
cannot admit it a defence, that Boswell and 
others came to Bolt Court for drachms and 
pennyweights of opinion, as clowns to a village 
apothecary for panaceas at sight; he would not 
have been thus consulted, or driven to the hollow 
solemnities of speech, but that his vanity prompt- 
ed him to set up as an Infallible Doctor. 

Every one thinks himself now privileged to 
ridicule Johnson as a poet; and perhaps not 
without justice, unless we are willing to confer 
that title upon a Satirist in rhyme. Yet his 
version of ‘ Anacreon’s Dove’ is not only far less 
false to its original, but in a far less spurious 
vein of imagery, than that by a first-rate living 
poet. As acritic on poetry, Johnson, from his 
defect of romantic sense, (for he possessed ima- 
ginative power,) was unable to relish the spiri- 
tual part of it, and from his prejudices often 
came with eyes asquint and ears stopped to the 
logical. But his criticism, however erroneous, 
has always the merit of cleverness; its leviathan 
lashes are sometimes adroit, sometimes unwieldy, 
never contemptible ; when confined to prose, or 
prosaic verse, or even the grammarial depart- 
ment, luminous, learned, and commonly just. 

His influence on our language was beneficial, 
though not precisely as he supposed, and many 
still think. That exotic and sesquipedalian style 
must be pronounced a monstrous metamorphosis 
of English speech; but, however Babylonish it 
might have made our written dialect, it gave 
strikingness to what had long been trivial, force 
to what had lost all verve and virility. Its best 
result, however, was, that by pushing the artifi- 
cial, or classic, system to an extreme, it brought 
the same into merited disrepute, and our own 
national idiom again into favour. Knox, and 
Robertson, and Hume, and Gibbon, imagined 
themselves refining the language by straining it 
through the lees of Latin, Greek, Gallic, so as 
to imbue it with the tone and colour of the 
learned tongues, and clear it of barbarous Saxon : 
while real pureness rather springs from the use 
of such words and turns of speech as are our own, 
and peculiar to our father-land. Admitting a 
fair infusion of foreign terms, for the sake of 
copiousness, English will be characteristic and 
close to thought (the best qualities of a language), 
according as it abounds in native, or Saxon, 
roots and phrases. Johnson, if not the first of 
those unpatriotic writers, who despised their 
mother-tongue, was the rankest apostate among 
them. By way of giving it dignity, he bolstered 
it up with swollen terms, and endeavoured to 
make it musical by a rumbling magnificence of 
diction. His style, so inflated and pedantic, 
almost realized that of Hudibras : “ ’twas fustian 
cut on Greek and Latin.” ‘Though a lexicogra- 
pher and grammarian, he seemed not to know 
that simplicity is essential to the grandeur of a 
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language, and that the melody of ours much 
depends on its monosyllabic composition. His 
own periods, following each other in cavalcades 
of sonorous multisyllables, prove how little is to 
be gained on either head by imitation of classic 
texture and rhythm. Even the rough fluency 
of Virgil’s echoing line— 
Exoritur cl: que virim, gorque tubarum, 

would seldom, or never, be rivalled in musical 
charm by an English heroic verse of as many 
words— 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds, 
but easily by one of a greater number— 

Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 


Scott has an exquisitely-modulated line, in which 
the monosyllables are alike supernumerous— 

And heard ’mid Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill ; 
though we grant that the sameness of vowel- 
sound in the third foot makes a good deal of the 
merit, as well as the hoarse letter in the river’s 
half of the line, and the liquid letter in the rivu- 
let’s. 

Johnsonian phraseology, however, has this to 
render it precious, that it was in character with 
the man, if not with his mother-tongue. He 
shone too as an argumentator, and those ponde- 
rous words suited his mouth as huge bomb-shells 
do that of a mortar. They were crushing and 
confounding. But with him began and ended 
the propriety of his style: only not risible when 
he used it, because, in the hands of a bear, the 
ragged staff is fearful as well as burlesque,—it be- 
came preposterous when taken up by apes, who, 
attempting to mimic his flourishes, broke their 
own heads with so cumbersome a weapon. We 
have here but to add, that his facility of compo- 
sition loses much of the miraculous when those 
long-winded words and roundabout periods are 
considered : whoever counts the ideas therein, 
will findthem very few, compared to the quantum 
of verbiage, and his own expectation. Such 
gigantic convolutions of phrase about the minu- 
test objects might be likened to a boa-constrictor 
endeavouring to strangle an emmet, or a whale 
to catch a shrimp with the flexure of his body. 

In conclusion : after all that has been said for 
Johnson as a literary judge, a sage, a lexicogra- 
pher of forty-Frenchman power, a Brontites of 
eloquence, the right arm of his genius was un- 
doubtedly wit, conversational wit, of which the 
present work is such a teeming record. His 
critiques on Milton and Gray are a brand upon 
his effigy. In wisdom, he was but a simular So- 
lomon ; in pate, we doubt if he could have 
drawn such remote consequences as Hume, or 
brought multifarious erudition to such a burning 
focus upon proper points as Gibbon; his Dic- 
tionary subsists like a Papacy, a venerable pile 
of absurdities and errors; his eloquence is a vice 
of language :—but his wit, quick, cleaving, and 
ae og full of imagination, learned allusion, 

umour, and savage jocularity, was admirable 
and tremendous. He spoke earthquake, and spat 
forth central fire. Here he stood indeed a Her- 
cules. ‘This power of head it was that made 
him, as it were, the battering-ram of society, 
which he browbeat till it fell prostrate before 
him. Perhaps little else is requisite to prove 
wit his forte, than the circumstance of its flowing 
from him in such free and simple language; 
while his wisdom, however extempore, came like 
frozen water, in a rattle of disjointed fragments, 
from a fountain. Whai else but his wit enabled 
him to create such acircle of respect everywhere 
round him, when shown about like a sagacious 
elephant to the illiterate Gael, or pointed at as a 
“ Big Sam” for the gates of Fame by whispering 
courtiers ? 

He will ever be dear to the English nation, 
because such a type of itself. With the excep- 
tion of wit, for which, as a people, we are not 
famous, and of rapacity, for which we are noto- 





weaknesses and powers, blemishes and beauties, 
swelled out to colossal dimensions. No country, 
save England, could have produced a Johnson, 
a Hogarth, or a Cobbett. We, the reviewers of 
all, are the admirers of all, but we hope with an 
union of two feelings, so hard to be mingled by 
critics—enthusiasm and discretion. 





The White Man’s Grave: a Visit to Sierra 
Leone in 1834. By F. Harrison Rankin. 2 
vols. Bentley. 


Here are two volumes of the slenderest possible 
tissue: even their author confesses, that, in 
concocting the materials of them, “ the floating 
froth has been skimmed, and little of the solid 
substance put forward in dry form.” The 
world, it appears, has already feasted sufficiently 
on solids, and had better digest and assimilate 
the compact nutriment by indulging in a care- 
less humour, and listening to a little gossip. So 
says Mr. Rankin, and we, conscious of a general 
hankering after gossip, will not dispute his doc- 
trine ; but we will venture to whisper to him, 
that the gossip after our hearts is a natural flow 
of plain English—clear and transparent as a 
mountain brook—and not a torrent of conceits, 
strained expressions, barbarous idioms, “ antago- 
nistic predicaments,” and “aggregations of an- 
tagonisms” :—our author’s flowers of speech 
exhibit too much of the rankness of tropical 
vegetation. Having said so much of the rhe- 
torical infirmities of his gossip, we must in fair- 
ness add, that he occasionally evinces a good 
deal of ingenuity, and that his attempt to rescue 
the climate of Sierra Leone from the odium 
under which it at present labours, and to stem 
the prejudices which represent that settlement as 
a pest-house, originating evidently in an honest 
conviction, deserves the most careful attention. 
But why should Mr. Rankin conspicuously en- 
title Sierra Leone ‘The White Man’s Grave,’ if 
he really believes it to be no such thing? Rather 
than part with a smart expression, he awakens, 
by the title of his volumes, the very prejudices 
which it is the object of those volumes to un- 
dermine. But, before we proceed to consider 
the climate of Sierra Leone, let us, under our 
author's guidance, cast our eyes over the Pen- 
insula, and make a general survey of the place. 

“The capital (Freetown) stands immediately 
upon the shore of the estuary, at the distance of 
about five miles from Cape Sierra Leone. At this 
point the arm of the sea, which is fifteen miles in 
width between the Cape and Leopard's Island, nar- 
rows to six or seven. To the left, the shore is bro- 
ken into a series of little bays, with moderate hills 
gently rising above, and waving with palm-trees; in 
front is the wide Sierra Leone, glittering in constant 
sunshine, and bordered by the low woods of the 
Bullom shore. The inland country, to the west, is 
intersected by the waters of the Port Logo, Rokel, 
and Bunce rivers, varied with many a green island, 
and bearing many a little canoe, formed of the trunk 
of a tree, and paddled by sturdy savages. The as- 
pect of the country immediately behind Freetown 
is bold and imposing ; it is a succession of evergreen 
mountains soaring one above another. 

“ No site for a town more lovely could have been 
selected, had charms to the eye been the sole guide. 
It is not possible that gloomy forebodings should 
thrust themselves forward when a stranger arrives, 
and for the first time looks upon the glowing bosom 
of the estuary, scarcely rippled by the light airs and 
| gentle tides of these latitudes; the quiet Bullom 
shore, green to the water’s edge; the bold sweep of 
that amphitheatre of undulating mountains which 
appear to be embracing the capital for its protec- 
tion, gaping with enormous ravines and dark val- 
leys, and clothed with never-fading forests. The 
town itself is picturesque. It rises from the water's 
edge, and gradually creeps up the sides of the sur- 
rounding hills, with its white dwellings and prolific 
| gardens ; whilst in the distance, emerging from high 





rious, his was the English character in large—its | woods, appear the country mansions of white gen- 





tlemen, with patches of ground devoted to the pro- 
duce of coffee and fruits. The style in which the 
houses are generally built throws an Oriental cha- 
racter over the view; they are as often of wood as 
of stone, and are washed white or yellow ; piazzas, 
with pillars at due intervals, support the verandahs, 
and secure a shady walk in the open air even during 
mid-day ; the verandahs exhibit rows of jalousies, a 
kind of venetian blind painted green; and the 
roofs, principally formed of layers of thin dry wood 
called shingles, project toa great distance, with white 
eaves. The greater number of dwellings stand in a 
court-yard or in a garden; causing the extent of 
space covered by buildings to be much greater than 
in a European town of equal population, and giving 
it, from the foliage of luxuriant trees, a healthy and 
fresh appearance. It is flanked on either side by a 
brook of clear water, which never fails in the most 
intense weather of the dry season. The channel of 
these streams may be easily traced by the abundant 
vegetation. The prolific bounty of Nature, which 
makes the spot so beautiful and so exciting, and 
almost invests the busy streets with the charms of 
the country, is, however, one of the causes of that 
evil name which pestilence has fixed upon Sierra 
Leone. The public ways are no sooner watered by 
the first showers of the wet season, than they appear 
to be converted into fields; the most frequented 
thoroughfares become nearly impassable from the 
dense herbage that rises beneath the feet, particularly 
the indigo, which is constantly cut down to allow the 
common movements of the inhabitants. * * 

“ Of the amazing circuit occupied by the buildings 
of the capital, a very limited portion is inhabited by 
Europeans,—that which immediately borders the 
sea. They are not arranged together, but often 
at long intervals; the intervening space being filled 
with clusters of the lowest huts or sheds of the 
lowest blacks. No taste, however, has developed 
itself so strongly as that which urges the savage to 
toil, in order to be enabled to build a house like that 
of the white man; and, where ample remuneration 
for labour is joined to a frugality approaching abste- 
miousness, the taste is often gratified.” 

The European inhabitants are barely nu- 
merous enough to serve as patterns of manners 
to the rapidly increasing black population :— 

* The number of white residents throughout the 
peninsula of Sierra Leone bears no proportion to 
that of the blacks. It fluctuates but little ; the ma- 
jority being stated officers or clerks in the different 
colonial departments. In 1853, eighty-four only, 
including the ladies of such as had married white 
women, were to be reckoned in the entire colony. 
Of these seventy-three dwelt in Freetown, with, 
however, between ten and eleven thousand blacks, 
out of the thirty thousand under British authority in 
the settlement.” 

Whatever Freetown may want in variety of 
ground-plan, is simply made up by the miscel- 
laneous nature of its population. ‘The free blacks, 
who, at the close of the American War, were 
transferred by the British Government to Nova 
Scotia, and thence to Sierra Leone, occupy, on 
the western side of the capital, the quarter called 
Settler-town. Next to this, on the east, is 
Foulah-town, the abode of the Mohammedan 
tribes, the Foulahs and Mandingos. ‘Then we 
have Maroon-town, Zaloff-town, and Soldier- 
town; besides the cluster of wicker huts called 
Kroo-town; and on the heights, above all the 
rest, the yillage of the Congoese, or Congo-town. 
But the miscellaneous collections of slaves of all 
tribes, imported here in the captured slavers, 
defy a minute classification. Suffice it to say, 
that some twenty or thirty languages are in use 
among the inhabitants of Freetown, where a 
zealous and intelligent inquirer would never want 
a favourable opportunity of acquiring fresh in- 
formation respecting the geography and civiliza- 
tion of the interior of Africa. 

The villages scattered over the Peninsula of 
Sierra Leone, within the British dominion, are 
tolerably numerous, and contain above 20,000 
souls, Our author does not state to what extent 
the rural population of the settlement is com- 
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posed of liberated slaves, free settlers, or of the 
native Timmanees. He informs us, however, 
that the entire population of Sierra Leone 
amounts to 31,460 souls, of whom 74 are white 
men, 10 white women, 18,089 male blacks, 
13,297 female blacks. 

It is now time to hear Mr. Rankin’s opinion 
respecting thatreputed malignity of climate, the 
fear of which repels Europeans from the smiling 
shores of Sierra Leone. The white inhabitants 
themselves, he says, feel nothing of that pesti- 
lence which they are supposed to breathe. 

“In England the very name of Sierra Leone is 
synonymous with pestilence and death ; it is known 
as the White Man’s Grave—the Sepulchre of Eu- 
ropeans. Melancholy are the reflections forced on 
the stranger who beholds as perfect a scene of the 
lovely, the bright, and the tranquil as any spot on 
earth can offer; yet feels that where all else is 
glowing with generous fertility and productiveness, 
man, and man only, is doomed to certain and 
speedy decay. 

“ A slight intercourse only with the European re- 
sidents is needed to modify his forebodings. Little 
apprehension of death is indicated by the coun- 
tenances of the community. * * 

“He meets a party at the hospitable board, 
Every topic arises but that which he expects as the 
most obvious,—the state of universal peril. He is 
urged to plan excursions: he must visit the Gambia, 
run down to the Bananas, or make a tour round the 
Peninsula; and, if he be a man of nerve, must 
venture across the river to court the rather hazardous 
hospitality of the black despot Dalla Mohammedoo. 
No one hints at an early call from the undertaker. 
He is alarmed perhaps at the copious proofs of a 
hot atmosphere upon his brow ; his medical friend 
assures him of the virtue of that most wholesome 
and unpleasant symptom. From those alone who 
delight in the sweets of monopoly, and dread the 
arrival of new competitors in office or in commerce, 
does he receive gloomy impressions.” 

Among the arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Rankin to show that the climate of Sierra 
Leone is not a bad one, those drawn from the 
chorographical circumstances of the place are 
certainly not the most cogent. The question of 
mortality is one of fact, and cannot be decided 
by @ priori reasoning. But he justly argues, 
that the diseases which arise from incaution, in- 
temperance, and mental disquiet, are too often 
referred to inevitable climatic influence. He 
truly says, that gentlemen who play at cricket 
under a nearly vertical sun, and suppiy their 
loss of fluids by the copious imbibition of Ma- 
deira, cannot, with such habits, count on length 
of life in any tropical situation. With respect 
to the great mortality among the crews of mer- 
chant-ships bound to Sierra Leone, he offers a 
plain and satisfactory explanation, which de- 
serves to be read in his own words :— 

“ A few words will explain much. The great loss 
of life amongst the seamen does not take place at 
Sierra Leone. Although the vessels are nominally 
chartered to that port, they chiefly seek distant 
rivers, in the flat, unhealthy part of the coast, 
already distinguished from the Peninsula of the 
British, and in possession of the savage aborigines. 
These pestilential streams, far from Sierra Leone, 
being favourable to the shipment of the teak, or 
African oak, of the bordering forests, are frequented 
by the British merchant-ships. They load at fac- 
tories held by factors through the permission of the 
native chiefs, who receive for the privilege annual 
payments. The supply at Sierra Leone is inadequate 
to the demand. As, however, the merchant and the 
custom-house are at Freetown, every timber-vessel, 
although in reality bound to the land of the Sher- 
bro’s or Soosoos, must enter at the British custom- 
house in Sierra Leone. In England all their custom- 
house papers are consequently made in reference to 
this arrangement, and to this colony they are char- 
tered. Thus, although anchoring for a single day off 
the colony, according to custom, and then sailing for 
the distant Scarcies or Malacourie for a sojourn of 





many weeks, in Lloyd’s list and elsewhere they are 


simply referred to Sierra Leone. It is in these foul 
rivers that disease infects a crew: and at Sierra 
Leone it is notorious, and it is a matter of daily oc- 
currence, that the sick of these timber-ships are sent 
from the unhealthy country to Freetown for reco- 
very: and, of those who reach the British colony, 
few die.” 

The following observation, also, has consider- 
able weight :— 

“The mortality amongst European residents in 
the West Indies is without doubt in a much greater 
ratio than in Sierra Leone, but it is less recognised. 
In our African colony, whose white population 
scarcely counts a hundred individuals, each fills an 
ostensible and important situation. Each death is 
noted, it opens a vacancy, it is officially announced, 
and generally with the appendage of some colonial 
title. In the West Indies multitudes expire un- 
known to all but their relatives. The white society 
is there so extensive, that no wide chasm is made by 
a loss which would at once depopulate the white 
colony of Sierra Leone.” 

The conclusion, then, at which Mr. Rankin 
arrives on this subject is, that “the colony (of 
Sierra Leone) admits the residence of white men 
as securely as any of our tropical climates ; more 
so than many.” We dare say, that there is 
much truth in this ; but our author’s opinions do 
not display that degree of accuracy, or extent of 
investigation, which must be sought for by an 
impartial arbitrator in a matter of life and death. 
We believe, that very exaggerated fears are 
entertained of the climate of Sierra Leone, but 
do not think, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Rankin’s table of the mortality of the white 
community settled there (a community without 
either old age or infancy), is at all calculated to 
dispel those fears. 





Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, 2 vols, Saunders & Otley. 

Tue author of the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ 
is no ordinary man; with a massiveness of in- 
tellect and acquirement, are combined subtlety 
of perception, tenderness of feeling, and exqui- 
site grace of manner; yet with all these, and 
superadded to them a noble and generous enthu- 
siasm for all that is good and beautiful, he fails 
as remarkably in poetry as he is eminent in 
prose : in the one, he is cold, involved, grarled— 
we cannot indeed read his verses, without re- 
membering Donne’s graphic conceit of “ pokers 
twisted into true lovers’ knots ;” in the other he 
is genial, suggestive,—what if we say, in places 
faultless? It is needless to speak of his scholar- 
ship as wide-spreading and deeply rooted ; were 
former evidence wanting, those who have eyes to 
see would find it abundantly in ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia’—not obtrusively put forth, like a hand- 
ful of spangles scattered over the surface, but like 
a precious woof of pure gold running (though in 
places unseen,) through every inch of the tissue, 
imparting to it a consistency as well as costliness, 
which will long out-last all the superficial show 
of less genuine fabrics. 

While we feel that this character is severel 
true, it will excite no surprise in us, if the high 
merit of these letters is not felt by the world in 
general. A second, and even a third reading is 
necessary to fathom their depths thoroughly, and 
the majority of the hurried public will hardly be- 
stow a second perusal on two volumes guiltless 
of excitement, or situation, or gorgeous descrip- 
tion. We shall however do our duty, and make 
copious extracts, so that, if few, though “ fit au- 
dience,” alone grace the banquet, we may not 
have the self-reproach of having fulfilled our 
office negligently. 

The specimens which follow, are of necessity 
fragmentary. The principal person who figures 
in the correspondence, in addition to its hero and 
heroine, is Aspasia’s friend Cleone, who solaces 
herself for an unrequited affection by discuss- 





ing poets and poetry, and is only second in 
thought and eloquence to her old playmate. Here 
and there, too, we have a glimpse of the hand- 
writings of Alcibiades and Anaxagoras; and 
much pleasant incidental talk about Socrates, 
and Euripides, and Zschylus, and Aristophanes, 
and Thucydides, and Herodotus. Matters of re- 
ligion, and philosophy, and art, and taste, are dis- 
cussed, down even to the proprieties of dress and 
demeanour,—the Schools and the Porches, the 
siege of Samos, and the plague at Athens ; which 
last, pall-like, closes the scene, but with a gloom 
melancholy rather than terrible. 

We cannot make room for the heroine’s 
introduction to Pericles, nor for the episode of 
Xeniades, the beloved of Cleone, who followed 
Aspasia to Athens, and died there, though these 
are exquisitely told. The first fragment on which 
we pause, a letter from Aspasia to Cleone, is cri- 
tical, but of general application :— 

“Myrtis and Corinna have no need of me. To 
read and recommend their works, to point out their 
beauties and defects, is praise enough. 

**How!’ methinks you exclaim. ‘To point out 
defects! is that praising ?” 

“Yes, Cleone ; if with equal good faith and ac- 
curacy you point out their beauties too. It is only 
thus a fair estimate can be made; and it is only by 
such fair estimate that a writer can be exalted to his 
proper station. If you toss up the scale too high, it 
descends again rapidly below its equipoise ; what it 
contains drops out, and people catch at it, scatter it, 
and lose it. 

“ We not only are inclined to indulge in rather 
more than a temperate heat (of what we would per- 
suade ourselves is very wholesome severity) towards 
the living, but even to peer sometimes into the 
tomb, with a wolfish appetite for an unpleasant odour. 

“ We must patronise, we must pull down ; in fact, 
we must be in mischief, men or women. 

“Tf we are capable of showing what is good in 
another, and neglect to do it, we omit a duty; we 
omit to give rational pleasure, and to conciliate right 
good-will ; nay more, we are abettors, if not aiders, 
in the vilest fraud, the fraud of purloining from re- 
spect. We are entrusted with letters of great in- 
terest ; what a baseness not to deliver them!” 


Here is a beautiful gem-like thought, one 
among a thousand, which we cannot pass :— 

“ There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water: 
there is a silence in it which suspends the foot; and 
the folded arms and the dejected head are the images 
it reflects. No voice shakes its surface: the Muses 
themselves approach it with a tardy and a timid 
step, and with a low and tremulous and melancholy 
song.” 

But our readers may like to hear something 
of the human beings who appear in these records, 
Seldom has there been anything written more 
true, either as to national character, or to the 
refined affections of humanity in general, than 
the following short letter. 

“ At last I have heard him speak in public. 

“ Apollo may shake the rocks of Delphi, and may 
turn the pious pale: my Pericles rises with serenity ; 
his voice hath at once left his lips and entered the 
heart of Athens. The violent and desperate tremble 
in every hostile city; a thunderbolt seems to have 
split in the center, and to have scattered its sacred 
fire unto the whole circumference of Greece. 

“The greatest of prodigies are the prodigies of a 
mortal ; they are, indeed, the only ones: with the 
Gods there are none, 

“ Alas! alas! the eloquence and the wisdom, the 
courage and the constancy of my Pericles, must have 
their end; and the glorious shrine, wherein they 
stand pre-eminent, must one day drop into the de- 
formity of death! 

“© Aspasia! of the tears thou art shedding, tears 
of pride, tears of fondness, are there none (in those 
many) for thyself? Yes; whatever was attributed 
to thee of grace or beauty, so valuable for his sake 
whose partiality assigned them to thee, must go first, 
and all that he loses is a loss to thee! weep then 
on.” 





But Aspasia’s pen skims as merrily over the 
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shallows of the heart, as it moves steadily through 
its depths ; her humour is as lively, as her feel- 
ings are delicate: this will be seen in her ac- 
count of a dinner given to a bon-vivant of the 
day :— 

“We had invited Polus to dine with us, and now 
condoled with him on his loss of appetite. * * 

“Slaves brought in a ewer of water, with several 
napkins. They were not lost upon Polus, and he 
declared that those two boys had more sagacity and 
intuition than all the people in the theatre. * * 

“Supper was served. 

“*A quail, O best Polus.’ 

“*A quail, O wonderful! may hurt me; but 
being recommended. .’ 

“It disappeared. 

“©The breast of that capon..’ 

“¢Capons, being melancholick, breed melancholy 
within.’ 

“* Coriander-seed might correct it, together witha 
few of those white plump pine-seeds.’ 

“*The very desideratum.’ 

“ It was corrected. 

“*Tunny under oil, with marjorum and_ figs, 
pickled locusts, and pistachios—for your stomach 
seems delicate.’ 

** Alas! indeed it isdeclining. Tunny! tunny! 
I dare not, O festoon of the Graces! I dare not 
_verily. Chian wine alone can appease its seditions.’ 

“They were appeased. 

“Some livers were offered him, whether of fish 
or fowl, I know not, for I can hardly bear to look 
at that dish. He waved them away, but turned 
suddenly round, and said, ‘ Youth! I think I smell 
fennel.” 

“*There is fennel, O mighty one!’ replied the 
slave, ‘and not fennel only, but parsley and honey, 
pepper and rosemary, garlick from Salamis, and. .’ 

“*Say no more, say no more; fennel is enough 
for moderate men, and brave ones. It reminds me 
of the field of Marathon.’ 

“The field was won ; nothing was left upon it. 

“ Another slave came forward, announcing loudly 
and pompously, ‘Gosling from Brauron! Sauce.. 
prunes, mustard-seed, capers, fenugreek, sesamum, 
and squills.’ 

** Squills!’ exclaimed Polus, ‘they soothe the 
chest. It is not every cook that is deep in the secrets 
of nature. Brauron! an ancient city: I have friends 
in Brauron; I will taste, were it only for remem- 
brance of them.’ 

“ He made several essays, several pauses. 

“*But when shall we come to the squills? said 
he, turning to the slave ; ‘the qualities of the others 
are negutive.’ 

“The whole dish was presently. 

“*Our pastry,’ said I, ‘O illustrious Polus! is 
the only thing I can venture to recommend at table; 
the other dishes are merely on sufferance ; but, 
really, our pastry is good: [ usually dine entirely 
upon it.’ 

“¢ Entirely!’ eried he, in amaze. 

“*With a glass of water,’ added I, ‘and some 
grapes, fresh or dry.” 

“©To accompany you, O divine Aspasia! though 
in good truth this said pastry is but a sandy sort of 
road ; no great way can be made in it.’ 

“ The diffident Polus was not a bad engineer how- 
ever, and he soon had an opportunity of admiring the 
workmanship at the bottom of the salver. 

* Two dishes of roast meat were carried to him. 

know not what one was, nor could Polus easily 
make up his mind upon it: experiment following ex- 
periment. Kid however was an old acquaintance. 

“* Those who kill kids,’ said he, ‘ deserve well of 
their country, for they grow up mischievous: the 
Gods, aware of this, make them very eatable. They 
require some management, some skill, some re- 
flection : mint, shalot, dandelion, vinegar: strong co- 
ercion upon ’em. Chian wine, boy !” 

** What docs Pericles eat 2 

“Do not mind Pericles. He has eaten of the 
quails, and some roast fish, besprinkled with dried 
bay-leaves for sauce.” 

“*Fish! ay, that makes him so vigilant. Cats..’ 

“Here he stopt, not however without a diversion 
in his favour from me, observing that he usually 
dined on vegetables, fish, and some bird: that his 





earlier meal was his longest, confectionary, honey, 
and white bread composing it.’ 

**Chian or Lesbian ?” 

“* He enjoys a little wine after dinner, preferring 
the lighter and subacid.’ 

“* Wonderful man!’ cried he; ‘and all from 
such fare as that !’” 


Another exquisite letter, again in a different 
strain :— 

“Thanks for the verses! I hope Leuconée was as 
grateful as I am, and as sensible to their power of 
soothing. 

“Thanks too for the perfumes! Pericles is 
ashamed of acknowledging he is fond of them; but 
Iam resolved to betray one secret of his: I have 
caught him several times trying them, as he called it. 

“ How many things are there that people pretend 
to dislike, without any reason, as far as we know, for 
the dislike or the pretence! 

“T love sweet odours. Surely my Cleone herself 
must have breathed her very soul into these! Let 
me smell them again: let me inhale them into the 
sanctuary of my breast, lighted up by her love for 
their reception. 

* But, ah Cleone! what an importunate and ex- 
acting creature is Aspasia! Have you no willows 
fresh-peeled ? none lying upon the bank for baskets, 
white, rounded, and delicate as your fingers! How 
very fragrant they were formerly! I have seen none 
lately. Do youremember the crossold Hermesionax ? 
how he ran to beat us for breaking his twigs? and 
how, after looking in our faces, he seated himself 
down again, finished his basket, disbursed from a 
goat-skin a corroded clod of rancid cheese, put it in, 
pushed it to us, forced it under my arm, told us to 
carry it home with the Gods! and lifted up both 
hands and blest us. 

“T do not wish that one exactly ; cheese is the 
cruellest of deaths to me, and Pericles abhors it. 

“Tam running over trifling occurrences which 
you must have forgotten. You are upon the spot, 
and: have no occasion to reeall to memory how the 
munificent old basket-maker looked after us, not 
seeing his dog at our heels; how we coaxed the lean, 
shaggy, suspicious animal; how many devices we 
contrived to throw down, or let slip, so that the good 
man might not see it, the pestilence you insisted on 
carrying ; how many names we called the dog by, 
ere we found the true one, Cyrus; how, when we 
had drawn him behind the lentiscus, we rewarded 
him for his assiduities, holding each an ear never- 
theless, that he might not carry back the gift to his 
master; and how we laughed at our fears, when a 
single jerk of the head served at once to ingulph the 
treasure and to disengage him. 

“] shall always love the smell of the pecled wil- 
low. Have you none for me? Is there no young 
poplar then, with a tear in his eye on bursting into 
bud? Iam not speaking by metaphor and asiatically. 
I want the poplars, the willows, the water-lilies, and 
the soft green herbage. How we enjoyed it on the 
Meander! what liberties we took with it! robbing 
it of the flowers it had educated, of those it was 
rearing, of those that came confidently out to meet 
us, and of those that hid themselves ; none escaped 
us. For these remembrances, green is the colour I 
love best. It brings me to the Fortunate Island and 
my Cleone; it brings me back to Childhood, the 
proud little nurse of Youth, brighter of eye and 
lighter of heart than Youth herself. 

“These are not regrets, Cleone, they are respira- 
tions, necessary to existence. You may call them 
half-wishes, if you will, We are poor indeed, when 
we have no half-wishes left us. The heart and the 
imagination close the shutters the instant they are 
gone.” 

Yet more beautiful is Cleone’s birthday congra- 
tulation—a new thought on a threadbare subject: 

“ We have kept your birth-day, Aspasia ! 

“On these occasions I am reluctant to write any- 
thing. Politeness, I think, and humanity, should 
always check the precipitancy of congratulation. 
Nobody is felicitated on losing. Even the loss of a 
bracelet or tiara is deemed no subject for merriment 
and alertness in our friends and followers, Surely 
then the marked and registered loss of an irreparable 
year, the loss of a limb of life, ought to excite far 
other sensations. 





So long is it,O Aspasia! since we had read any 
poetry together, I am quite uncertain whether you 
know the Ode to Asterdessa. * * 

“ Although there must be some myriads of Odes 
written on the same occasion, yet, among the hun- 
dred or two on which I can lay my hand, none con- 
veys my own sentiments so completely. 

“Sweetest Aspasia, live on! live on! but rather, 
live back the past !” 

We must pass Aspasia’s account of her own 
and Pericles’ accusation, and the delightful 
letters from Anaxagoras at Lampsacus, and 
content ourselves with selecting a few detached 
thoughts. 

“We are growing too loquacious, both on the 
stage and off. We make disquisitions which render 
us only more and more dim-sighted, and excursions 
that only consume our stores. If some among us 
who have acquired celebrity by their compositions, 
calm, candid, contemplative men, were to undertake 
the history of Athens from the invasion of Xerxes, 
I should expect a fair and full criticism on the ora- 
tions of Antiphon, and experience no disappoint. 
ment at their forgetting the battle of Salamis. His- 
tory, when she has lost her Muse, will lose her 
dignity, her occupation, her character, her name. 
She will wander about the Agora; she will start, she 
will stop, she will look wild, she will look stupid, 
she will take languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, 
essays, dissertations, some of which ought to go be- 
fore her, some to follow, and all to stand apart. 
The field of History should not merely be well 
tilled, but well peopled. None is delightful to me, 
or interesting, in which I find not as many illustri- 
ous names as have a right to enter it. We might 
as well in a drama place the actors behind the 
scenes, and listen to the dialogue there, as in a his. 
tory push valiant men back, and protrude ourselves 
with husky disputations. Show me rather how 
great projects were executed, great advantages 
gained, and great calamities averted. Show me the 
generals and the statesmen who stood foremost, that 
I may bend to them in reverence; tell me_ their 
names, that I may repeat them to my children, 
Teach me whence laws were introduced, upon what 
foundation laid, by what custody guarded, in what 
inner keep preserved. Let the books of the Trea- 
sury lie closed as religiously as the Sibyl’s; leave 
weights and measures in the market-place, Com- 
merce in the harbour, the Arts in the light they 
love, Philosophy, in the shade: place History on her 
rightful throne, and, at the sides of her, Eloquence 
and War.” 

From one of Cleone’s letters :— 

“ Formerly we were contented with schools of 
philosophy ; we now begin to talk about schools of 
poetry. Is not that absurd? There is only one 
school, the universe; one only school-mistress, 
Nature. Those who are reported to be of such or 
such a school, are of none; they have played the 
truant. Some are more careful, some more negli- 
gent, some bring many dishes, some fewer, some 
little seasoned, some highly. Ground however there 
is for the fanciful appellation. The young poets at 
Miletus are beginning to throw off their allegiance 
to the established and acknowledged laws of Athens, 
and are weary of following in the train of the graver 
who have been crowned. The various schools, as 
they call them, have assumed distinct titles; but 
the largest and most flourishing of all would be discon- 
tented, I am afraid, with the properest I could 
inscribe it with, the queer. We really have at pre- 
sent in our city more good poets than we ever had ; 
and the queer might be among the best if they 
pleased. But whenever an obvious and natural 
thought presents itself, they either reject it for 
coming without ;imagination, or they phrygianize it 
with such biting and hot curling-irons, that it rolls 
itself up impenetrably. They declare to us that pure 
and simple imagination is the absolute perfection of 
poetry ; and if ever they admit a sentence or reflec- 
tion, it must be one which requires a whole day to 
unravel and wind it smoothly on the distaff. 

“ To me it appears that poetry ought neither to 
be all body nor all soul. Beautiful features, limbs 
compact, sweetness of voice, and easiness of transi- 
tion, belong to the Deity who inspires and represents 
it. We may loiter by the stream and allay our 
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thirst as it runs, but we should not be forbidden the 
larger draught from the deeper well.” 

The following fling at Socrates reaches some 
of our modern transcendentalists. 

« Socrates and his disciples run about the streets, 
pick up every young person they meet with, carry 
him away with them, and prove to him that everything 
he ever heard is faise, and everything he ever said 
is foolish. He must love his father and mother in 
their way, or not at all. The only questions they 
ask him are those which they know he cannot an- 
swer, and the only doctrines they inculcate are 
those which it is impossible he should understand. 
He has now fairly reached sublimity, and looks of 
wonder are interchanged at his progress. Is it sub- 
lime to strain our vision into a fog? and must we 
fancy we see far because we are looking where no- 
body can see farther ?” 

If we have been profuse of extract rather 
than opinion, it is because we felt it necessary to 
keep the narrow highway, lest being allured aside 
(and there are temptations at every step), we 
might have lost ourselves in a labyrinth of spe- 
culation or discussion, With one more extract 
we must conclude ; it is the last letter of Pe- 
ricles. 

“It is right and orderly, that he who has par- 
taken so largely in the prosperity of the Athenians 
should close the procession of their calamities. The 
fever that has depopulated our city, returned upon 
me last night, and Hippocrates and Acron tell me 
that my end is near. 

“ When we agreed, O Aspasia, in the beginning 
of our loves, to communicate our thoughts by writing, 
even while we were both in Athens, and when we 
had many reasons for it, we little foresaw the more 
powerful one that has rendered it necessary of late. 
We never can meet again. The laws forbid it, and 
love itself enforces them. Let wisdom be heard by 
you as imperturbably, and affection as authorita- 
tively, as ever; and remember that the sorrow of 
Pericles can arise but from the bosom of Aspasia. 
There is only one word of tenderness we could say, 
which we have not said oftentimes before; and 
there is no consolation in it. The happy never say, 
and never hear said, farewell. 

“ Reviewing the course of my life, it appears to 
me, at one moment, as if we met but yesterday; at 
another, as if centuries had past within it; for 
within it have existed the greater part of those who, 
since the origin of the world, have been the lumi- 
naries of the human race. Damon called me from 
my musick to look at Aristides on his way to exile: 
and my father pressed the wrist by which he was 
leading me along, and whispered in my ear, 

“* Walk quickly by; glance cautiously ; it is there 
Miltiades is in prison.’ 

“In my adolescence I offered the rites of hospi- 
tality to Pindar and Empedocles: not long after- 
ward I embraced the neck of Eschylus, about to 
abandon his country. With Sophocles I have ar- 
gued on eloquence; with Euripides on polity and 
ethicks; I have discoursed, as became an inquirer, 
with Protagoras and Democritus, with Anaxagoras 
and Meton. From Herodotus I have listened to the 
most instructive history, conveyed in a language the 
most copious and the most harmonious; a man 
worthy to carry away the collected suffrages of uni- 
versal Greece ; a man worthy to throw open the 
temples of Egypt, and to celebrate the exploits of 
Cyrus. And from Thucydides, who alone can suc- 
ceed to him, how recently did my Aspasia hear 
with me the energetick praises of his just supre- 
macy ! 

“ Asif the festival of life were incomplete, and 
wanted one great ornament to crown it, Phidias 
placed before us, in ivory and gold, the tutelary 
Deity of this land, and the Jupiter of Homer and 
Olympus. 

“ To have lived with such men, to have enjoyed 
their familiarity and esteem, overpays all labours 
and anxieties. I were unworthy of the friendships I 
have commemorated, were I forgetful of the latest.. 
Sacred it ought to be, formed as it was under the 
portico of Death..my friendship with the most sa- 
gacious, the most scientifick, the most beneficent of 
philosophers, Acron and Hippocrates, If mortal 
could war against Pestilence and Destiny, they had 








been victorious, I leave them in the field: unfor- 
tunate he who finds them among the fallen ! 

“ And now, at the close of my day, when every 
light is dim, and every guest departed, let me own 
that these wane before me, remembering, as I do, in 
the pride and fulness of my heart, that Athens con- 
fided her glory and Aspasia her happiness to me. 

“ Have I been a faithful guardian? do IT resign 
them to the custody of the Gods undiminished and 
unimpaired ? Welcome, then, welcome, my last 
hour! After enjoying for so great a number of years, 
in my publick and my private life, what I believe 
has never been the lot of any other, I now extend 
my hand to the urn, and take, without reluctance or 
hesitation, what is the lot of all.” 





A Tour round Ireland, through the Sea-Coast 
Counties, in the Autumn of 1835. By John 
Barrow, Esq. London: Murray. 


We haveread this volume with feelings of pain and 
regret. An Englishman visiting Ireland should 
endeavour to pour oil, and not aquafortis, into 
the wounds of that bleeding country. Much of 
the ill Mr. Barrow will do must be attributed 
to ignorance,— something to the reckless- 
ness of youth, but more to strong party preju- 
dices, which are openly avowed. Mr. Barrow 
has a boyish love for saying smart things; and he 
examines a picture of wretchedness, not to inves- 
tigate its causes, or suggest a remedy, but to dis- 
cover materials for a merry conceit or a lively 
sketch ; and, in the very outset, he gives a deci- 
sive proof of partizanship, for the first object 
which excited his admiration in Ireland, was a 
copy, in gold letters, of the apocryphal speech, 
said to have been delivered by George III. 
to Lord Grenville in 1807, respecting Catholic 
Emancipation, a speech which that noble lord 
publicly denounced as a fabrication. 

It would be unjust, however, to blame the 
author for all the mis-statements in his work : 
with the feelings which he has avowed, he was 
certain to receive one-sided representations ; and 
if any wish to judge how much the truth is 
disguised by party spirit in Ireland, let them 
compare the accounts given of the same 
transaction by the Irish papers of opposite poli- 
tics, and they will find them as different as the 
history of England and the annals of Japan. 
Even Mr. Barrow sometimes suspects the accu- 
racy of his informants ; he thus speaks of Bally- 
shannon, as tranquil a spot as any within the 
seas of Britain :— 

“I was sorry to hear that some of the people of 
the neighbourhood, on the Donegal side, are consi- 
dered to be ill-disposed, and that the town itself has 
many bad characters in it. I was told it was not 
safe to venture even as far as the bridge at the foot 
of the street after dusk, without a brace of pistols in 
one’s pocket; but when the narrator mentioned to 
me, as a grievance, that the Catholics at Ballyshan- 
non out-numbered the Protestants as three to one 
nearly, I set him down for a party-man, and, as 
such, not much entitled to belief.” 

We shall not argue with Mr. Barrow the jus- 
tice or policy of James I.’s plantation of Ulster, 
or the propriety of the liberal application of the 
English law of forfeiture to Irish estates : liberal 
enough it was in all conscience, for, as Lord 
Chancellor Clare stated in the Lrish House of 
Lords, the lands of Ireland have been three times 
forfeited since the island became subject to British 
sway. From such topics we turn to the descrip- 
tion of an Irish cabin :— 

“Into one of these cabins the rain was pouring 
through the thatch, increasing the puddles on the 
earthen floor, Near the embers of the turf fire, the 
only dry spot, the inmates were seated on the ground, 
and among them a very old woman, who they said 
was ninety-five years of age: the only word or wish 
she uttered was for a piece of tobacco to make her 
comfortable, of which I regretted extremely I had 
none in my possession, She was the mother of a 


| middle-aged woman, whose husband rented the 


| cottage. 





Miserable as was the abode, they all ap- 
peared quite happy and contented, if cheerfulness be 
any indication of contentment. The rafters support- 
ing the roof, and stretching from side to side, are in 
these cottages invariably black and glossy, presenting 
an appearance as if they were tarred over ; an effect 
produced by the smoke of the turf, whieh generally 
fills the apartment, forcing its way slowly through 
every part of the thatched roof,—the small round 
hole at the end of the roof, over the fire, and intended 
to serve as a chimney, being totally insufficient to 
carry it off. 

“I was simple enough to ask whether the rafters 
had not heen smeared with tar. One of the women 
answered me by saying * Ah, Sir! it isn’t often your 
honour has been used to be in a cabin.’ After this 
I found by their looks that I was no longer consi- 
dered to be a Milesian, but a Saxon, and was surveyed 
from head to foot; and then the good simple folks 
seemed to wonder where I had come from, and 
whither I could be going in such miserable weather. 
There was here neither chair nor stool; but some of 
the cottages I entered could boast of a solitary low 
wooden chair of rude construction; and, whenever 
this was the case, as if proud of their furniture, I 
was earnestly intreated to make use of it.” 


Mr. Barrow’s natural good feeling is gratified at 
finding the tenants contented with such a miser- 
able abode ; we would they were discontented, and 
then we might hope to witness their exertions for 
improving their condition ! Our author's observa- 
tions on the state of the peasantry in the county 
of Mayo, and on the famine that prevailed in 
that district in 1831, are also penned in a kindly 
spirit, and show how justly he can think and write 
when free from the influence of prejudices and the 
prejudiced. 

“Although the representations that are so fre- 
quently made of famine and disease, and the appeal 
to England for relief, are almost always grossly, and 
sometimes intentionally, exaggerated, yet there is but 
too strong ground to believe that if the charitable 
contributions from the British government and the 
people of England were withheld on such occasions, 
many thousands would perish of actual destitution. 
A very general complaint is prevalent in Ireland, 
whether true or false is not for me to say, that neither 
the wealthy landlords, the gentry, nor the great 
farmers, are willing to contribute anything for the 
support of the poor; and that if it were not for the 
humane and kindly feeling of the small trades- 
men and shopkeepers, and for the feeble assistance 
which the poor are ever ready mutually to give to 
the utmost of their power to each other, instances of 
death from absolute want of food would more fre- 
quently occur than they are known to do. It is also 
pretty well known that the charitable subscriptions of 
generous individuals, and of the Government of 
England, have been shamefully misapplied. * * 

“The extent of the famine in 1831 may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, in order to aid the poor to 
purchase potatoes and meal, the sum of sevenpence 
a-week was allotted to each individual of 225,680 
persons, and these mostly, say 220,000, were inhabi- 
tants of Mayo. Now,as the population of Mayo, as 
taken in that same year, was only 366,328, it follows 
that five-eighths of the whole population of the pro- 
vince were in a state of destitution. 

“If then, for this scanty pittance of sevenpence 
a-head per week, 225,680 persons can be rescued, 
during the months of famine, from death by starva- 
tion, is it not a reflection on the great landholders 
of this county, and still more so on the absentees, 
that they will not only not contribute to relieve a 
temporary distress, but endeavour to prevent, as far 
as in them lies, any legal provision being made for 
the maintenance of the poor, no longer able to sup- 
port themselves ? but it must come to this,—humanity 
will not for ever sutfer such an outrage to continue.” 

We turn unwillingly from praise to censure : 
Dr. M‘Hale, a violent and intemperate prelate 
of the Romish Church, was roused to fury by the 
reports he received of a Protestant clergyman’s 
numerous conversions in the island of Achill. 
Weare no admirers of Dr, M‘Hale, nor ot vio- 
lent prelates to whatever church they may be- 
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long; but, certainly, the Rev. Mr. Nangle’s ' 
coarse invectives against Popery, his using such , 
— as “ruffian priest,” and “ bare-legged 

og-trotter,” applied to M‘Hale’s early youth, 
from a Christian pulpit, might have provoked a 
man of more moderation, especially when com- 
bined with the exasperating taunts and boast of 
a Party press predicting the rapid downfall of his 
religion. Dr. M‘Hale visited Achill with a train 
of priests, denounced Mr. Nangle’s schools with 
all the vehemence of an inquisitor, terrified the 
easants into removing their children, and pub- 
ished an account of his exploits in a letter tothe 
Bishop of London, a letter utterly unworthy of 
a scholar or a gentleman. His conduct deserves 
severe reprobation—but are his adversaries free 
from blame? We extract the following passage 
from a letter written by a lady (!) to Mr. Barrow, 
describing the state of affairs in Achill, and 
which he has published with a laudatory com- 
ment :— 

“ Like another Luther is Mr. Nangle in Achill, 
preaching twice every day against Popery, exposing 
the craft of the priests, and holding up to ridicule 
their arch mystery, the converting a bit of paste, 
boiled in their own saucepan, and clipped with a pair 
of scissors, into the body and blood of Christ, their 
Creator and God! Day after day does Mr. Nangle’s 
household, consisting of Protestants, converted Ca- 
tholics, and some few Catholics not yet converted, 
listen to this astounding proposition, comparing it 
with the only one all-sufficient sacrifice of the cross. 
The convert weeps, the unconverted Catholic smiles, 
and likes to hear the doctrine of the wafer thus pre- 
sented to his understanding.” 

Is there Christian feeling—is there even de- 
cency in applying such terms as these to a doc- 
trine believed by three-fourths of Christian 
Europe? Is there even consistency with the for- 
mulary of the English church, which declares, 
that ‘‘ The body and blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord's supper”? Truly Mr. Barrow has a 
right to complain of Dr. M‘Hale’s religious ran- 
cour, when he inserts such a passage as this from 
the pen of an “ accomplished lady”! 

We were prepared for Mr. Barrow’s attack on 
Maynooth, and the system of education provided 
for the Irish priests ; we were not, however, pre- 

ared for the weakness he has shown in discuss- 
ing the subject. Maynooth is all but a nuisance, 
and the education of the Irish priests about as 
bad as it can be; but the fault rests neither with 
the professors nor the priests: it results from 
the niggardliness of the British Parliament. 
There are not sufficient funds for giving an effi- 
cient education ; the annual grant does not even 
afford means for decent support during the stu- 
dent's period of residence: there are no pecu- 
niary rewards for literary exertion—no exhibi- 
tions, scholarships, or fellowships; there is no 
encouragement for continuing in college beyond 
the time necessary to run through the appointed 
round of studies ;—and yet, with these obvious 
causes of Maynooth’s failure staring them in the 
face, we find those who are loudest in condemn- 
ing the evil, propose as a remedy the withdraw- 
ing of the parliamentary grant altogether, or a 
considerable reduction of its amount! But 
this is too grave a question to be discussed 
incidentally, and we shall leave it, simply 
asking, what would be the state of the English 
clergy if as little provision were made for educa- 
tion in Oxford and Cambridge as in Maynooth ? 

There are many other topics glanced at in this 
volume, on which we would gladly say a few 
words, especially the gross misrepresentation of 
the insurrection of 1798; but, in truth, we are 
weary of the subject, and we hasten to quit a 
book, which, we are sure, will do mischief. No 
sooner will it have crossed the channel, than 
the Orangeman will turn to its pages, and find in 
them an excuse for further indulging his fana- 


| 





tical hatred of Popery; while, from the same 
source, the Repealer will, just as rationally, de- 
duce arguments to prove the envenomed hatred 
of the haughty Sassenachs. 








Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 
By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons.’ 

(Second Notice.] 

WE expressed a hope last week that we should 

be able to give somewhat more variety to our 

extracts on this occasion. We shall therefore 
begin with a personal sketch of 
His Majesty. 

“Tn person the King is about the middle height. 
He can scarcely be said to be corpulent, but his 
stoutness approaches to it. His shoulders are rather 
high, and of unusual breadth. His neck has con- 
sequently an appearance of being shorter than it is 
in reality. He walks with a quick but short step. 
* * His face is round and full. His complexion is 
something between dark and sallow. * * His fea- 
tures are small, and not very strongly marked, con- 
sidering his advanced age. * * His countenance is 
highly indicative of good-nature blended with blunt- 
ness. You see nothing either in his appearance or 
manners that would lead you to infer that he was 
other than a plain country gentleman. That he is 
good-hearted and unaftectedly simple in his demean- 
our, is a fact of which you are convinced the very 
first glance you get of him. * * You cannot help 
thinking that he wishes in his heart he could either 
dispense with the prescriptive ceremonies he has to 
go through at the opening and closing of each Session, 
or that in the overflowing kindness of his soul, he 
forgets at the time he is the Sovereign of these realms. 
His every look and movement furnish evidence, not 
to be mistaken, of the man triumphing over the 
Monarch. It is clearly with difficulty that, in the 
midst of the procession to the throne, he restrains 
himself from suddenly stepping aside to shake hands 
with every nobleman he sees around him. As it is 
—contrary to the usual practice of Kings on such 
oceasions—he nods, and evidently says in his own 
mind, ‘ How do you do?’ to every peer he passes. 
Of his extreme good nature and simplicity of manners 
he gave several striking proofs at the opening of the 
present Session. The day was unusually gloomy, 
which, added to an imperfection in his visual organs 
consequent on advanced years, and to the darkness 
of the present House of Lords, especially in the place 
where the throne is situated,—rendered it impossible 
for him to read the Royal Speech with facility. 
Most patiently and good-naturedly did he struggie 
with the task, often hesitating, sometimes mistaking, 
and at others correcting himself. On one occasion 
he stuck altogether, when, after two or three ineffec- 
tual efforts to make out the word, he was obliged to 
give it up, when turning to Lord Melbourne, who 
stood on his right hand, and looking him most signi- 
ficantly in the face, he said, in a tone sufficiently 
loud to be audible in all parts of the House, * Eh! 
what is it?’ * * Lord Melbourne having whispered 
the obstructing word, the King proceeded to toil 
through the speech, but by the time he got to about 
the middle, the Librarian brought him two wax tapers, 
on which he suddenly paused, and raising his head, 
and looking at the Lords and Commons, he addressed 
them on the spur of the moment in a perfectly dis- 
tinct voice, and without the least embarrassment or 
the mistake of a single word, in these terms:— 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“*T have hitherto not been able, from want of 
light, to read this speech in the way its importance 
deserves ; but, as lights are now brought me, I will 
read it again from the commencement, and in a way 
which, I trust, will command your attention.’ ” 

There can be no doubt about the right which 
Literature has to enrol in her ranks 

The Earl of Aberdeen. 

“The Earl of Aberdeen’s manner of speaking, as 
well as the matter of his speeches, contrasts strikingly 
with the well-known ultraism of his Tory principles. 
He is calm and quiet, even to lifelessness, in all his 
addresses to the House. A person who heard him 
speak, and did not know who he was, would at once 
say in his own mind, ‘ This is a man who speaks, as 





the proverb says, for speaking’s sake, and who cares 
nothing about the principles he professes to enter. 
tain.” The cold and monotonous tones of his voice 
are quite in keeping with his action,—if, indeed, the 
occasional gentle raising and lowering of his right 
hand merit the name. The moment he gets on his 
legs you would think him fairly transfixed to the 
spot on which he stands. * * His voice is clear, and 
not unpleasant, but he always begins, continues, and 
ends his speeches in precisely the same key. Hig 
speaking has this redeeming quality, that everything 
he says is audible. Nor must I omit to mention 
that his articulation is good. He also times his 
utterance with judgment. He never speakstoo rapidly 
nor too slow: if there be a tendency to either fault, 
it is to the latter. His language is always correct ; 
I am not sure that there are many speakers in either 
House who can boast of a more classically accurate 
style in their speeches. He speaks extempore, and 
always with much ease. If you are not struck with 
the comprehensiveness of his views, the originality 
of his ideas, or the ingeniousness of his arguments, 
you can never, with justice, impute anything abso- 
lutely weak or silly to him. He is always clear, 
Even in the most intricate and difticult-to-be-under- 
stood topics of our foreign policy, which, indeed, are 
almost the only subjects on which he ever addresses 
the House, you can at all times follow him with- 
out an effort. His arguments are generally more 
plausible in themselves, than ingeniously or forcibly 
put. He isa man of respectable information on most 
of the questions which come before the House ; but 
with questions of foreign policy he is particularly 
conversant. * 

“He dresses with much carelessness. No one 
would believe his coat was ever intended for him; 
or, if so, the fair inference would be, that his tailor 
dispenses, in his case, with the usual admeasurements 
in cutting the cloth. Never was coat made in more 
utter contempt of the Brummell notion of tailorifics, 
than is that of the noble Earl. One of its most re- 
markable features is the amplitude of its dimensions, 
Snip, if one may hazard an hypothesis, must be 
dreaming of some well-fed Alderman, when he puts 
the scissors in requisition. The negligence of his 
apparel makes him look at least of the age of sixty, 
though his antiquity is less than that by eight years. 

“In person he is about the middle height, and of 
corresponding stoutness. His features are regular 
and pleasing. His face is something between the 
round and oblong form. His complexion is dark, 
and the colour of his hair approaches to a jet black. 
In the general expression of his countenance there 
is nothing striking. It conveys the idea, perhaps, of 
serenity mingled with a slight absence of mind, more 
than of any other quality.” 

Having now given a sketch of a Tory peer, 
we must, to keep the balance even, turn to the 
Whigs; and where can we find one more uni- 
formly consistent than 

Lord Holland. 

“Lord Holland is a name which used very fre- 
quently to meet the public eye: it now does so com- 
paratively seldom. From the commencement of the 
French Revolution, until ten or twelve years ago, 
Lord Holland was always found fighting in the first 
ranks of Liberalism. In the House of Lords he often 
stood almost alone. With the single exception of 
Earl Radnor, he was perhaps the most extensive 
reformer belonging to that branch of the Legislature. 
The nephew of Charles James Fox, and tutored by 
that distinguished man in the formation of his poli- 
tical opinions, Lord Holland, while possessing a por- 
tion of Fox’s talents, adopted all his leading princi- 
ples, and fully shared in his zeal for the promotion 
of the Liberal cause. Those who attentively ob- 
served his career must have been struck with his 
amazing devotion to his principles. He was ready 
to make any sacrifices for them; and, considering 
the direction in which popular opinion ran, from the 
time his Lordship entered public life, till a few years 
after the peace of 1815, he may be said, by the bold 
and intrepid course he pursued, to have been a living 
martyr to his principles. His name, since the retire- 
ment of Fox from public life, was a sort of watch- 
word among Reformers, and his house was a kind of 
rendezvous to the Reform Members of both Houses 
of Parliament. There were all the arrangements 
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made, and the plans laid, for carrying on with effect 
the war with the Tories. Nor is Lord Holland’s zeal 
in the Liberal cause even now abated one iota more 
than is the inevitable effect of advancing years and 
great bodily infirmity. It often, indeed, breaks 
through all physical and accidental obstructions, and 
manifests itself in a most striking manner. He re- 
gards Lord Melbourne as a Reformer of the right 
stamp, and has evinced an intensity of interest in the 
stability of his Administration, which he did not 
latterly in that of Earl Grey. After the passing of 
the Reform Bill, the two great measures in which he 
has manifested the most lively interest, are, a Reform 
in the Municipal Corporations, and a Reform in the 
Church. The first he has lived to see carried into 
effect to a very great extent ; the second, he expresses 
an ardent hope he will witness before he dies. His 
zeal for the success of the Municipal Reform Bill of 
last Session was so ardent, that he not only cheered 
Lord Melbourne and some of the other speakers in 
favour of the measure, until one would have thought 
his lungs would have served him no longer; but, 
though obliged from bodily weakness to be wheeled 
into the House and out of it, and though unable to 
stand without the assistance of a crutch made for the 
purpose, he actually rose and spoke with great energy 
and talent, for nearly half an hour, in favour of the 
measure. Some time before the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Reform Bill was brought into the Upper 
House, Lord Melbourne, on a motion, if I remember 
rightly, of Earl Radnor, made a most liberal speech 
in favour of admitting Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities. Lord Holland, as if anticipating what he was 
about to say, seated himself, immediately on his 
rising, on one of the woolsacks, so as to command a 
full view of the Prime Minister’s face. The latter had 
hardly got to the fourth or fifth sentence when Lord 
Holland, delighted with the decidedly liberal tone in 
which he began his speech, expressed that delight by 
a most lusty and hearty cheer. Lord Melbourne 
grew more warm, and, if possible, more liberal as 
he proceeded, and Lord Holland's admiration and 
delight increasing proportionately, the latter noble- 
man may be said to have literally cheered Lord Mel- 
bourne, at the full stretch of his voice, during the 
delivery of a speech which lasted about twenty mi- 
nutes, and without any other intermission than that 
requisite to draw his breath; in other words, the 
sound of one cheer had scarcely died away, when it 
was followed by another still more hearty, if possible, 
than its predecessor. Lord Melbourne must have 
felt that there was a great deal too much of a good 
thing, far his voice was repeatedly drowned by the 
stentorian applause of his ardent admirer. As cheers, 
especially such lusty ones, are not very common in 
the Upper House, and as, on this occasion, Lord 
Holland had a monopoly of the exercise of his lungs, 
no other Peer uttering even a faint whisper—the 
circumstance had a ludicrous effect on the House; 
and the ludicrousness of the thing was greatly 
heightened by the noble Lord staring the speaker 
full in the face, throwing back his head in a laughing 
mood, and giving other proofs of the supreme exul- 
tation he felt at the tone of Lord Melbourne’s speech, 
as he concluded every successive sentence. 

“ It will be inferred, from what has been already 
stated, that the circumstance of Lord Holland’s name 
being now scarcely ever seen in the reports of the 
parliamentary debates, is owing to his advanced years 
and his bodily infirmities. 'The same causes have, 
in some measure, impaired the vigour of his intellect 
and the effectiveness of his speeches, but he still ac- 
quits himself, when addressing the House,in a manner 
which many noble Lords in the prime of life cannot 
fail to envy, and which shows what his mental and 
oratorical qualifications must have been when in the 
full bloom of life. He was then remarkable for 
clearness and comprehensiveness of mind, and for a 
forcible and eloquent exposition of his views. He 
excelled in exposing those sophistries of an opponent 
which would have escaped the perception of others, 
He saw with a sort of intuition the weak points in 
an antagonist’s speech; and from the felicity and 
conclusiveness, conjoined with the ease and fluency, 
of his replies, you would have thought he must, by a 
species of prescience, have anticipated everything of 
any weight which would emanate from the opposite 
side, and prepared his own speech accordingly. There 
18 @ great deal of this in his speeches still, The 





speech to which I have already referred, as having 
been made in favour of the Municipal Corporation 
Bill last Session, was in reply to a very ingenious 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst, in opposition to that 
measure, and the acuteness, ability, and eloquence it 
evinced in a man so advanced in years, and labour- 
ing under such heavy bodily infirmity, were the ad- 
miration of all present. 

“ One prominent feature in the character of Lord 
Holland was—I speak in the past tense, because we 
can now expect to hear but few more speeches from 
him—the fearlessness with which he stood up in the 
House, as he did out of it, for his principles. He 
was at all times the strenuous uncompromising de- 
fender of those principles, whenever and by whom- 
soever attacked, though he knew that they were not 
only disliked, but absolutely detested by at least 
nine-tenths of the Peers, and whey they were only 
coldly approved of and supported ina more modified 
form, by almost all the remainder. * 

“Lord Holland’s style united elegance with vigour 
in a degree of which there are but few examples. 
His voice was clear, commanding, and in some of its 
intonations musical. He generally pitched it on a 
loud key ; in some of his more animated moments 
it was unpleasantly loud. He usually spoke with 
much ease, and always in such a way as proved him 
to be perfectly master of his subject. In his action 
there was much energy; sometimes extravagance. 
Indeed it could hardly have been otherwise, feeling 
as he did so strongly on all great political questions. 
His warmth of feeling on such occasions often im- 
peded his utterance. He was invariably listened to 
with the utmost attention; nor could it have been 
otherwise from his great talents and eloquence, 
blended as these were with a striking boldness and 
energy of manner, and a voice of unusual power. 
This would be still the case could he speak oftener ; 
for the speech of last Session to which I have more 
than once alluded as the last he has made, and the 
only one, I believe, for two years past, was listened 
to with as much attention as was ever accorded to any 
member of the House. * * 

“His Lordship is in his sixty-third year. His 
hair is white, and the crown of his head partially 
bald. His forehead is well developed, but there is 
nothing particularly intellectual in the combined 
expression of his features. His eves are small, clear, 
and of a laughing character. A physiognomist would 
at once, from the general expression of his coun- 
tenance, set him down as one who is unusually cheer- 
ful, and as having a great flow of animal spirits—an 
impression which would be fully confirmed before he 
had been fifteen minutes in his company. His com- 
plexion is clear, mingled with a portion of ruddiness, 
and his features are small and regular. His face has 
a degree of rotundity about it. He cannot be called 
corpulent, and yet there is a stoutness about his 
person that approaches to corpulency. In stature he 
is somewhat above the average size.” 

We shall once again return to this work; but 
we cannot close our present notice, and the la- 
mentations about Lord Holland’s “ advanced 
years,” which, it appears, precludes the possibi- 
lity of his ever again taking an active part in the 
proceedings of Parliament, without expressing 
some surprise at the extraordinary notions of the 
writer on this subject of age: for instance, Lord 
Holland, a man so old that he is spoken of in 
the past tense, is sixty-three! Again, the Duke 
of Wellington, we are told, “ notwithstanding 
his having attained the advanced age of sixty- 
seven, is full of spirits,” &c. ; while, on the con- 
trary, the Earl of Carnarvon is spoken of as “ a 
young man of very great promise—only in his 
thirty-sixth year’; Lord Clanricarde as “one ef 
the most promising of the younger members, re- 
markable for a self-possession, &c. seldom ac- 
quired at his age—forty”; and Lord Durham, 
the writer says, “is quite a young man to be in 
the House of Peers, being only in the forty-fourth 
year of his age!" We notice these strange opi- 
nions, because we ourselves happen to rank in 
an equivocal age—the parish register says some- 
where about fifty; and we should really like to 
have it decided at once, whether we have yet 





cut our wisdom teeth, or have lost them, and so 
long since that we have forgotten it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* Seymour of Sudley; or, The Last of the Francis- 
cans, by Hannah D. Burdon.’—There are particular 
periods of history, which seem to be the common 
property of the novelist, as well as of the philosopher 
and statist ; what, for instance, would become of our 
English writers of romance, if from the calendar of 
kings and queens were struck the names of Ceeur de 
Lion—and bloody Mary—Elizabeth and her lovely 
rival of Scotland—the merry Monarch, and his mar- 
tyred predecessor, the book of Homilies being an- 
swerable for the epithet ? The story before us hangs, 
as it were,on the skirts of one of these epochs. When, 
on glancing over its pages, we encountered the names 
of the Lord Protector Somerset, and Dudley Earl of 
Warwick, we could have prophesied its leading 
events as exactly, as Stone, of Drury, foresaw a drama 
of domestic interest, in the bespoken properties of a 
cradle and a spinning-wheel. We knew that con- 
spiracies were a-foot during the whole of the three 
volumes ; that the* Last of the Franciscans’ was prime 
agent in these; and that some sixty pages from the 
close of the book, he would turn out “ something or 
somebody™ ; and in fact, we were astonishingly cor- 
rect in our prognostics: as we proceeded, we were 
little surprised by the turnings and windings of the 
fortunes of the hero, Arundel, a youth of obscure 
birth, the pupil (of course,) and instrument of the 
Franciscan : we saw, by his being married to Agnes 
Wardour, in the first chapter, that the love-thread 
of the web was not to be wound up, but broken off: 
and lo! the fair and wily courtesan, Mrs. Clifford, 
stepped in (just the sort of person we had fancied 
her long before she was in sight,) to entangle the 
thread aforesaid, and (quitting our manufacturing 
metaphor,) to lead the youth aside from his first al- 
legiance, and wind an outer net of deceit and diffi- 
culty round the one in which his fortunes were al- 
ready inclosed. Have we said enough? or will any 
person mistake the foregoing criticism for censure ? 
Lest such should be the case, it is only fair to Miss 
Burdon to add, that her story, if not comprising any 
striking novelty in incident or character, is most 
agreeably written, and cleverly managed. For one 
historical novel which is superior to it, it is our weary 
lot to have to wade through a score, in every respect 
its inferiors. 

* Ben Brace, the Last of Nelson's Agamemnons, 
by Captain Chamier, R.N.’ 3 vols—Our contempo- 
raries generally have spoken highly of this work, 
and we heartily concur with them in all they have 
said in itsfavour. It is a right good salt-water novel, 
fresh as the sea-breeze, and with many scenes of 
touching interest. The subject-matter of course is the 
life of Nelson, related by an old seaman, who is sup- 
posed to have served with him through the whole of his 
career. There are few new facts in the work, though 
some well-imagined scenes ; among the former, if un- 
der circumstances we may be allowed to call them 
so, not the least interesting, it will be, and has been 
admitted, are the letters of Nelson. Now, in justice to 
ourselves, we must state, that these letters are selec- 
tions from the series addressed to his uncle Suckling, 
which appeared heretofore in the Athenaum—letters 
for which we paid a very large sum ; and (though the 
request was hardly reasonable,) which we gave Capt. 
Chamier leave to make use of, conditionally of course 
—a condition it would hardly seem necessary to have 
stipulated for—that the source whence taken should 
be acknowledged. Capt. Chamier has, it appears, 
availed himself of the permission thus granted, but 
has forgotten to make the acknowledgment. The 
Atheneum is nowhere mentioned or referred to ; and, 
strange as it may appear, and contrary as it is known 
to be to usage, a copy of the work was not even for- 
warded to us, until long after it had been reviewed 
in every other journal. We have spoken upon this 
subject with regret, and we leave it without com- 
ment. 

* Modern Accomplishments, or, the March of Intellect, 
by Miss Catherine Sinclair.—This is an excellent 
book for the young: free from cant or sectarianisin, 
and inculcating the best principles on the highest 
grounds. Lady Olivia Neville, the monitress of the 
tale, is as charming as if she were not a pattern lady ; 
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and some of the scenes and characters are sketched 
with a humour, which sets off most gracefully the 
sound wisdom and rational piety which it contains. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 
Paris, March. 

T have not for many years seen a worse Exhibition 
than the present: there are but few master-pieces,and 
the mass are below mediocrity. Do Schetfer, De la 
Roche, Decamps, and Deveria, fear hazarding their 
well-won laurels, that they withhold their pictures from 
publiccriticism? From the regeneration of the French 
school, when Gericault broke from the trammels of the 
old Academic régime, it has not only been growing 
respectable, but even honoured. That gorgeous dis- 
play which the late Emperor made upon these same 
walls, of all that was great and glorious in art, 
contributed not a little to eitect the change ; and the 
public mind, already wearied with the eternal man- 
nequin figures of David, Girodet, and their imitators, 
was prepared to welcome Zhe Medusa, of Gericault. 
The feelings raised and principles developed in that 
picture were not easily forgotten ; and if the Modern 
School have done nothing to equal it, at least they 
have not disgraced it. Amongst the many who fol- 
lowed the path of Gericault, there were two—Eugene 
Delacroix and Deveria; the one, the painter of the 
Boar of Ardennes, Marino Faliero,and The Massacre 
of Scio, two of which have already decorated the 
walls of the Institution; the other, of the Birth of 
Henry IV. These works raised the expectation of 
the French to the highest degree; but their later 
pictures have not been worthy of their early promise. 
The one is now hardly spoken of, whilst the other is 
still regarded amongst his brother artists comme un 
Gaillard, mais passé. Scheffer and De la Roche 
commencing with more care, and by the dint of 
harder study and severer labour, not only retain their 
olden fame, but daily increase it; and so highly is 
De la Roche now estimated, that a small picture in 
the last year’s exhibition, of the Death of the Duke de 
Guise, about two feet square, was sold for 15,000 fr, 
Amongst the best pictures of the present year, is the 
Venetian Fishermen, by Leopold Robert. This pie- 
ture, as you probably know, was intended for the last 
year’s exhibition, but arrived too late. This trivial 
circumstance, acting upon an already overwrought 
mind, may have been sufficient to have overpowered 
it. I had the melancholy pleasure of seeing Robert 
at Venice, soon after he commenced this picture, and 
even then it was manifest that a deep melancholy 
had seized upon his mind. He is the second French 
artist, within the last year, who has committed suicide. 
You have, I believe, published a criticism on the 
work, so that I shall only observe, that it is painted 


in a manner so broad, so true, and so firm, that a | 


few like it would have placed him at the head of the 
French artists. 
Roqueplan has, this year, pictures which, for exe- 


cution, colour, and effect, equal anything I have ever | 


seen of his. His Jean Jacques Rousseau pulling cher- 
ries for Mademoiselle Galleys, is painted with all the 
living grace and ease of Watteau. Roqueplan com- 
menced as an imitator of Bonington, and now holds 
a very high rank amongst the French artists, Of 


rising artists, we know of none of more promise, than 
Tagand and Jules Dupré. Dupré, in landscape, is 
now considered, and justly so, the first painter in 
France. There is poetry in everything he does; 
that quality so rare in the painter, so necessary as 
an ingredient to greatness, yet so rarely found. Some 
of his smaller landscapes are exquisite, teeming with 
colour and nature. One large picture of a battle, 
the figures are by M. Eugene Lami, struck me as 
admirable both for vigour and conception. The Al 
chemist, by Isabey, put me in mind of our own 
Wilkie; but his Burial at Sea is a picture of the 
highest feeling: the huge sides of the vessel, the 
speck-like corpse dropping from the port-hole, the 
flash of the minute gun, and the dark blue sea be- 
neath, made me shiver. I never saw a subject better 
treated. There is good feeling in the picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his youth, purchasing the Doves, 
by Hesse, but the conception is poor, and wants dig- 
nity. Dante, by Flandron, a pupil of Ingres, although 
much admired, is mean, and poorly conceived. No 
man should attempt such a subject, unless he can 
feel its dignity, The manufacture of pictures for 
the Gallery of Versailles, seems to have been the 
chief occupation of the French artists for the last 
year. The sums which the French government ex- 
pends annually upon art, were they well directed, 
might raise the French school to the first in Europe; 
but directed as it has been of late, can only tend to 
its degradation. When the government commissions 


Versailles with the representation of bloodshed and 


art; but, until that time, we must remain content 
with the gems of those few artists, who would not 
barter their dignity even to flatter the vanity of Louis 
Philippe. 

In the Sculpture Gallery of the Louvre there is 
hardly one figure which merits commendation. The 
statue of Mirabeau is the best, but unworthy to be 
named in comparison with the works of our own 
Chantrey. B. 








THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

Tas month’s Exhibition consists of 100 drawings 
from the Zuccheri, Polidoro, Fra Bartolommeo, and 
Del Sarto. Frate’s drawing for the celebrated * Ma- 
donna della Misericordia,’ at Lucca, is an exhibition 
in itself. As virtuosi, we are bound to prefer it to 
the picture ; and this much may be said in serious 
defence of those who really do, that even a picture 
is but a copy after the original drawing, and there- 
fore must, like all copies, lose somewhat of spirit and 
freedom. The two little pendants, Nos. 56 and 70, 
are amongst those miniature historical pieces which 
couple Fra Bartolommeo with Fra Beato Angelico ; 
indeed, through all the works of both these painting 
friars, we see the same expansion of a benignant 
spirit in images of tenderness, grace, and simplicity 
almost seraphic. No. 75, 4 Cupid, is perhaps a 
copy from Correggio; beyond doubt not an original 
of Frate’s, having an exuberance quite opposite to 
the tense fulness of his line. No. 52, Heads, may 
be quoted for breadth of modelling; No. 68, Virgin 
and Child, for grandeur of pose, and drapery; No. 72, 
Ditto, for delicate workmanship, sweet and gracious 
expression: but if we quoted all that is admirable, 
we had nearly as good transcribe the catalogue. 
Andrea Del Sarto’s portrait of his Father, No. 77, is 
not much in his own manner, but in a still better; 
it has a truth of detail and dignity of character un- 
usual with the artist. No. 81, Head of a Boy, ob- 
viously excellent. No. 82, a study for the St. Joseph 
of the ‘Madonna de! Sacco,’ curious and valuable, 
as the fresco is much effaced in this figure. Nos. 85, 
| 90, 92, Sketches for the cloisters of the Scalzo at 
Florence, extremely valuable, as these frescoes like- 
wise are in a vanishing state. No.87, Head of a Boy, 
capitally chalked, full of fine vulgar expression, and 
a good sample of the master’s sfumato style. [Let 
| us be excused for this technical word: it has no 

popular equivalent.] Nos. 94 and 98, exquisitely 
| delicate and heautiful designs for the two * Histories 
of Joseph,’ at the Pitti. Polidore’s drawings will be 
| admired by those who have a taste for frieze compo- 
sitions; their movement is full of spirit, and their 
line, though too much broken, has a craggy grandeur. 
Nos. 26, 28, 29, struck us as evincing both to a pecu- 
| liar degree. The Chariot and Horses, No. 41, is re- 





are fulfilled, namely, that of covering the walls of 


horror, we may expect to see something worthy of 





markable for fleetness of touch and beauty of arrange. 
ment. No. 43, Niobe, has a good deal of Michael 
Angelo and Raffael to recommend it. No. 40, 4 
Landscape, is grandly composed, being likewise a 
specimen in that branch of art little cultivated by 
the artist. Taddeo Zucchero has five clever draw. 
ings; No. 23, the Bath of Diana, particularly elegant, 
Federico Zucchero furnishes, in twenty designs, the 
* History of Taddeo,’ touched with a broad, confident 
pencil, and, exhibiting the adventures of a friendless 
student with so much pathos and poetic beauty, will, 
no doubt, have more interest for the majority of 
visitors than all the other series of drawings together, 








NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 

Tue pictures are not numerous—only two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, but the Exhibition is inter- 
esting, and contains some choice things ; and, on the 
whole, we think it superior to that of last season; 
though its walls are still too gay—some artists work- 
ing rather upon the “ greatest-quantity-principle,” 
than with an eye to that modest and harmonious 
blending of tints, which pervades nature even in her 
most startling aspects. Mr. Howse’s drawings are 
very excellent, though too closely after Cattermole’s 
manner; we must particularize (No. 63), After the 
Tournament; (No. 110), Trial by Bier-right, the 
idea of which is taken from that impressive scene in 
the ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ when the corpse of the 
luckless bonnet-maker, assassinated by mistake, is 
exposed, according to old superstition, for the purpose 
of detecting the murderer by the touch. We must 
also particularize Mr. Haghe’s Dinant on the Meuse, 
(62), an assemblage of fine old picturesque buildings, 
backed by a bold rock, with a time-worn bridge in 
the foreground ; the effect clear and natural, without 
that scene-painting trickery, always so displeasing in 
a picture. Mr. Oliver’s landscapes, too, merit praise, 
though their colouring is something too fused and 
indistinct. Mr. Downing’s small sketches are very 
clever; and Mrs. Harrison’s flowers and fruit are ab» 
solutely tantalizing contrasts to the barrenness of 
this savage Easter. Queen Elizabeth's Embarke 
tion at Greenwich, by Mr. Warren, (265,) is the best 
historical design; and Mr. Rochard, as usual, pleases 
us with the sentiment of some of his heads, (for in- 
stance, the one numbered 274,) and offends by his 
faulty drawing —the eyes of the lady in question 
are each of them a fourth longer than her mouth. 








OUR WEEKLY GOssiP ON LITERATURE 
D ART. 


a 


We were so abundant in rumours last week, that 
we were obliged to defer all notice of the Magazines 
Fraser deserves to take precedence for his opening 
paper on Cowley, enriched with some letters hitherto 
unpublished. We like, too, the * Morning Musings 
with favourite old Poets,’ in which the Antigone of 
Sophocles is discussed somewhat after the manner of 
Christopher North. The plays of Sheridan Knowles 
are made the subject of a long article ; and some- 
thing is hinted, in the way of promise, of a tragic 
writer as yet behind the scenes—what if we, too, are 
hugging ourselves in the possession of a rival rumour 
of our own? There must be some strange fascina- 
tion in dramatic composition, to keep the taste for 
it thus actively alive during the present season of 
indifferent acting and satiated audiences.—Black- 
wood is various in his contents, though, perhaps, less 
poetical than of old; the papers on Sampayo 
and the works of Bernard de Ventadour, are amusing; 
the *Unbidden Guest’ is a famous goblin tale in 
the old whimsical style ; * Alcibiades the Youth,’ is 
something more permanent in its value—the ap- 
pearance of this paper at the present moment is 
curious as a coincidence, seeing that it came forth 
only a day or two before Mr. Landor’s ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia.’ Mr. Archer Butler's ‘ Sonnets on the 
Offices and Fortunes of Poetry’ have the right 
spirit in them; but their effect is lessened by an 
over-elaborateness of expression—too general a 
fault with young writers of promise: by rising into 
simplicity, they will have achieved a long step to- 
wards greatness, Ere leaving the periodicals, we 
must speak of the New Monthly, which—though 
not without its ballast—is more of a boudoir 
miscellany than the above. ‘The Romance of Law’ 
is a curious paper; the ‘ Particulars relative to the 
Ettrick Shepherd,’ with two original letters from his 
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brother, are interesting ; and the Chimpanzee’s letter 
(published, poor fellow! after his brief reign of 
monkey lion-hood is over) contains sharp observa- 
tions on men and manners. We like less the tone 
of the Returned Emigrant’s remarks on Slaves and 
Slavery in America. Of the lighter papers, Poole’s 
‘Squire Dribble’ promises well. Miss Landon has 
rarely been happier than in her lyric, * Experience’*— 
two words, however, might be said upon the melan- 
choly of its philosophy, were this the place for 
arguing out the question of Common Sense versus 
Poesy, or for putting forth the startling doctrine 
that Common Sense and Poesy may co-exist !— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine is as complete as usual 
in its obituary notices ; and the Memoir of Sir Tho- 
mas Lunsford is an acceptable morsel of cavalier 
history—The Court Magazine has a simple and 
patrician head of Lady Cust, a sweet set-off to the 
‘Fashions for the Month... Wee are glad to meet 
the Monthly Repository in something of its strength. 
The article upon Channing’s ‘ Treatise on Slavery’ 
is good ; so is the paper on * The Songs of Scotland.’ 
The London Review’s strictures on the British Dra- 
ma, were hardly worth so elaborate a counterblast 
as is here levelled against them: it being now out 
of the power of any critic, were he strong and 
vicious as the Bonassus, to kick down the power and 
the poetry of ‘The Duchess of Malfy.”. The chorus 
from Manzoni’s ‘ Conte di Carmagnola,’ is only mo- 
derately well translated ; it is difticult to Anglicize 
the sonorous, varied measure of the original. Lord 
Byron has left a companion to it in his Chorus of 
Spirits above the walls of Rome, in his * Deformed 
Transformed’: but we are running into criticism of 
our own, when we ought merely to be talking about 
that of our contemporaries.—Our old friend The 
Westminster Review is dead—or, rather, we should 
say, in the established phrase of the day, is united 
with The London. We are not sorry for it; though 
fruitful in its time, never was a fair field so utterly 
exhausted. It was avowedly put forward as the ad- 
vocate of particular opinions, and having once “ said 
its say,” it became merely iterative and wearisome. 
In The London, on the contrary, there is life and 
virility—it is less exclusive—and, if we do not alto- 
gether like the tone and temper of particular papers, 
it is young enough to leave hopes of amendment. 
We said heretofore, and repeat, that either a pre- 
siding mind, or greater experience and greater re- 
sources, are wanted in the conduct of this Review ; in 
proof, there is an article in the present number 
which clashes absurdly with its avowed political 
principles: this is nothing less than an apology for 
that miserable minion Godoy, and might have been 
written by the author of Doblado’s Letters, or any 
other equivocal politician. Again, there is a review 
of the literature of the last twelvemonth, in which 
a writer affects to criticise nearly one hun- 
dred volumes! including all subjects, from history, 
philosophy, and poetry, down to novels and picture 
books. Now where is the master-mind so compre- 
hensive in its grasp, that it is equally competent to 
pass judgment on such a variety of subjects, to say 
nothing of the physical labour of reading the books ? 
—why it is probable that we have called on not less 
than twenty different persons to report on the merit 
of the several works here disposed of by one single 
gentleman at one fell swoop—and yet something of 
due deliberation might be excused in a weekly 
journal, for which the dignity of a quarterly has no 
apology. We shall regret if the spirit in which 
this comment is made be mistaken : we wish well to 
The London Review, as the organ of a large and in- 
creasing class, 

Weare authorized to state, that their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria will honour the Grand Festival of Sacred Music 
at Exeter Hall, with their presence, on Friday 
evening next, the 15th instant. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
e Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRE r ISH ARTISTS is Open daily from 10 in the Morning till 5 
in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
The THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is Open to the Public from 


Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 
T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 








LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
The SEVENTH EXHIBITION of Drawings, consisting of the 
og orks of Agr Fra Bartolomeo, Polidoro, and A. del Sarto, 


ls. 
pthe EIGHTH, comprising uc Works of Titian and Albert 
will be opened immediately a’ atge the clomas ef Qo pecsens 
Exhibition, which will take place at the end of the mont 
112, St. Martin’s-lane. S. & A. WOODBURN, 


The THIRTY. “SECOND f ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SO- 
CIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gal- 
lery, Pall Mall East, aah en on MONDAY, 7 inst. Open 
each day from Nine till Dusk. haa * Is. ogue, 6d. 
Lis S: vn sonby 


PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

Just Opened, a splendid View of LIMA, the City of Kings and 
Capital of Peru, founded by Pizarro, comprising all its principal 
Buildings, and displaying all the magnificent Scenery that sur- 
rounds it. cture worthily adds another to a series of 
exhibitions to - alee s attractive.” Atheneum,——The favourite 
View of ANCIENT THEBES continues open. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 














PARLI T is Now open at the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
(East end), Trafalgar-square.—Admission, 1s. 
B. FERREY, Hon. Sec. 





SCIENTIFIC _AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF OF LITERATURE, 


March 26,—Col. Leake in the chair. Mr. Ha- 
milton read a paper, by W. Wilkins, Esq., on the 
Lydo-Phrygian Inscriptions, in the valley of Do- 
ganli, in Asia Minor. 

The great sculptured rock in the valley of Do- 
ganli, on which these igscriptions appear, is described 

y Col. Leake, (* Travels in Asia Minor,’ p. 22, &c.) 
and by Walpole, (* Turkey,’ vol. ii. p. 207). The 
former of these learned archeologists takes occasion, 
from this magnificent sepulchral monument, to ob- 
serve, with what extraordinary ingenuity “the an- 
cients defended” (i. e. as Mr. Wilkins understands 
him, concealed) “the entrances to their tombs.” 
This observation Mr. Wilkins stated to be not alto- 
gether correct; and adduced several examples, to 
prove that admission to the interior of the deposito- 
ries of the dead was not forbidden, the chief penalty 
of their violation being a pecuniary fine, and this 
only in case the violator was a stranger. 

Col. Leake considered the characters in these re- 
markable inscriptions to be a mixture of Greek and 
Oriental; but Mr. Wilkinson, from a more strict 
examination, ascertained that they are legitimate 
Greek, though of the most archaic forms. ‘The di- 
gamma appears in them—in Col. Leake’s copy, 
several times repeated. Among various peculiarities 
pointed out by the present writer, was the occurrence 
of the same characters in different forms; for in- 
stance, the = is expressed in no less than four ways, 
within the compass of a very few words. 

The monument is inscribed to “ Euamache, sprung 
from the same noble race with King Midas.” No- 
thing in the inscriptions, Mr. Wilkins remarked, 
enables us to judge of its antiquity ; but the charac- 
ters, being of tie most ancient forms, corroborate the 
opinion of Col. Leake on this point, who places it 
somewhere between the years 740 and 4570 B.C, 
Midas, the son of Gordius, was the first of the “ har- 
barians,” as Herodotus terms them, who sent offer- 
ings to Delphi; an act of piety which must have 
been prior to the year 715 B.C. It is not at all im- 
probable, that this was the King Midas whose name 
is here recorded, 

The Secretary read a memoir, by Mr. Beke, * On 
the complexion of the ancient Egy ptians. 

While the conclusion we are led to, respecting the 
appearance of the Egyptians, from the notices of it 
in the early Greek writers, is, that they were nearly 
similar to the negroes of the present day, the know- 
ledge of this subject, which we derive from other 
sources, seems wholly opposed to such a conclusion. 

The following are the conflicting testimonies, 
quoted by the author:—i. Eschylus, who (Suppl. 
727-8) describes the crew of a vessel seen at a dis- 
tance, as known to be Egyptians by their black 
colour, pedayyxiporg yviows. 2. Herodotus, from 
whom two passages were adduced (Euterpe, 57 and 
204), from which it is apparent that the historian, 
on his visit to their country, found them of a black 
complexion, and, as we must infer from the latter 
place, * woolley-headed”—obAdrpexec. 

Opposed to these authorities, we have—1l. The 
testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures, which, though 
of a negative character, everywhere leads to the in- 
ference, that the inhabitants of Egypt could not be 
much darker than the Israelites themselves: 2. We 
have the like negative evidence of the later Greek 
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and the Roman writers: 3. In the paintings which 
have been discovered in the temples and tombs of 
Upper Egypt, the natives of the country are uni- 
formly represented of a red copper colour: 4. In the 
skulls of the embalmed bodies, which have been exa- 
mined, the peculiar structure of the negro race is not 
discoverable: 5. It is well known, that, in the present 
day, the natives of Egypt are far from being black ; 
and that, in reality, they possess the general phy sical 
characters of the European or Asiatic races, rather 
than that of the African. 

What conclusion are we to come to under this 
conflicting evidence ? It seems impossible to reject 
the testimony of Eschylus and Herodotus, respecting 
the Egyptians of their times ; and, admitting it, there 
appears, in Mr. Beke’s opinion, no way of reconciling 
it with the other evidences which have been enume- 
rated, except by the hypothesis advocated in his 
*Origines Biblica’—viz. that the natives of ancient 
Egypt were derived from ¢wo distinct original stocks ; 
the one, the earliest possessors of the country, being 
of Ethiopian descent, and who entered Egypt from 
the south ; the other being the people who are men- 


| tioned in the Scriptures under the name of Mitzraim, 


| or Mitzrites, who, in all the translations, 





are incor- 
rectly called Egyptians, and their country, Mitzraim, 
improperly denominated Egypt, and whose original 
country was not any portion of Egypt itself, but was 
situate wholly to the eastward of the Isthmus of 
Suez. The former of these people, coming from the 
south, may be supposed to have been of a dark, or 
nearly black colour; the latter, or Mitzrites, sprung 
from an Arabian and northern stock, would not have 
been ofa complexion much, if at all, darker than the 
Israelites. 

Mr. Beke believes that the distinction between the 
Egyptian and Mitzritish nations continued until about 
the time of Solomon, when wars between them 
ensued, which terminated in the subjection of 
the latter people, and in their political existence 
being merged and lost in the supremacy of their 
prosperous neighbours. The natural result of this 
union would be an amalgamation between the two 
races, and the production of an offspring interme- 
diate, in complexion and other physical characteris- 
tics, between the two parent stocks. In addition to 
the causes of variation from this source, another, the 
results of which would be no less perceptible, was 
the successive introduction of foreign settlers, parti- 
cularly of Greeks, (first, by Psammeticus, and again, 
still more extensively, while the Ptolemies continued 
sovereigns of Egypt, ) and of Jewish emigrants at 
successive periods; so that, at the time when the 
Romans acquired the supremacy of that country, its 
natives—those, at least, of Lower Egypt, would have 
been very little darker than the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries of the Levant. 

Mr. Beke concluded his memoir by endeavour- 
ing to obviate those objections to his hypothesis of 
the original separate existence of Egypt and Mitz- 
raim, which he anticipated as likely to be founded 
on the results of the recent study of Egyptian anti- 
quities. He was convinced that those results were 
misapplied, in the endeavour to prop up a system of 
Egyptian history, which must ultimately fall to the 
ground, and be entirely abandoned. He had been 
strengthened in the conviction formerly stated by 
him to the Society, that the writings of Manetho 
were not authentic—that they were received as the 
composition of such a person as the Sebennite priest, 
among the Egyptians of the time of Josephus, or 
rather among the Greeks and Jews who, at that pe- 
riod, composed the most important portion of the 
inhabitants of Egypt, could not be taken as conclu. 
sive evidence of their authenticity. On the contrary, 
if we bore in mind the numerous changes that had 
taken place in the government, the manners, and 
even the lineage of the Egyptians, during many 
centuries, it could not be difficult to conceive, that 
much of the real history of the country was lost ; and 
that, in its stead, the traditions—or even the fables— 
of the Jewish settlers, may have been easily received, 
and that its whole system should have been made to 
tally with these misrepresentations. How little re- 
liance can justly be placed on the history thus formed, 
appears, independently of all other evidence opposed 
to the authority of Manetho, from its want of agree- 
ment with the particulars of the ancient history of 
Egypt, furnished by Herodotus and Eratosthenes, 
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and even, though, from the late period in which he 
lived, in an inferior degree, by Diodorus. 


Entomotocicat Society.—April 4.—The Presi- 
dentin the chair—The following memoirs were read : 
1, Observations and experiments for excluding the 
housaand other flies from apartments by means of 
nets, by the Rev. Edward Stanley, M.A. 2. De- 
scription of Zeuxo Westwoodiana, a new crustaceous 
insect from the island of Mauritius, by Robert Tem- 
pleton, Esq. 3. Notes onthe habits of Osmia atri- 
capilla, and upon the mode in which its nest is con- 
structed, by Mr. G. R. Waterhouse. 4. Descriptions 
of six new East Indian Coleoptera, by W. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. Various living bees of different species 
were exhibited by Mr. Pickering, attacked by the re- 
markable parasites belonging to the genus Stylops. 

_ The Barons Ocskay de Ocsko, and De Chaudoir, 
M. Fahreeus, Governor of the province of Gottenburg, 
and several other distinguished entomologists, were 
balloted for and elected Foreign Members of the 
Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat { Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
“ Eigh 


Artists’ Conversazione ........ ooseee Hight. 
Mox Geographical ......c.sseeceseeeeces Nine. 
* U Institute of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Medical and Chirurgical Society ....} p. Eight. 
Tuxs f civil INGER ccccccccecacssccsccs ight. 
[Zoological Society (Scient. business) 4p. Eight. 
Society of Arts (Jilustrations) ....Eight. 
Society of Arts.......eceseeceeseseeed DP» Seven. 
Geological .........ss000 eocces ooeeeg p- Eight. 
Wenp. J Medico-Botanical Society .......... Light. 
DE ccussbucecncsacences coccces Eight. 
Literary Fund ...........seee08 oeoee Three, 
Royal Society ...c.cccccccccsccccecs p- Eight. 
Tus. { Antiquarian Society ..........+-+0.. Hight. 
Society of Literature........... «+++. Four. 
Frip. Royal Institution ........ eccccocoee 4 p. Eight, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, Rossini’s Opera Semi-seria, entitled LA GAZZA 
LADRA, in which Madlle. Grisi, and Signori Rubini, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, will appear; after which the Ballet of LE 
ROSSIGNOL. 





DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE CORSAIR ; and CHEVY CHASE. 
On Monday, ROMEO AND JU LIET, Judiet (her First Appear- 
ance) Miss Vandenhoff. 
Tuesday, THE CORSAIR; and CHEVY CHASE, 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, LUCILLE; 
A DAY WELL SPENT. and THE CORNISH MINERS.— 
Balcony 4s.; Boxes 4s. ; Pit 2s.; Gallery 1s. 








GRAND FESTIVAL OF SACRED MUSIC—EXETER HALL. 
Under the Patronage of Her Masesry, and their R. H. the 
Decuess or Kent and Princess Victoria. 

The FIRST GRAND REHEARSAL, and FIRST PERFORM- 
ANCE, will take place on THURSDAY and FRIDAY EVEN- 
INGS next, the l4th and 15th intant. Tickets, and bills of par- 
ticulars, to be had at the principal Music Shops; and at the 
Board-room of the Hospital. The other Rehearsals and Per- 
formances will take place on the days mentioned in the pro- 
grammes. JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon, Sec. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

To afford a separate notice of each of the benefit 
concerts that now come upon us * thick and three- 
fold” is impossible. We must mention merely 
their principal features. Mr. Henry P. Banister’s, 
one of those quartett soirées which are rationally 
becoming so fashionable, took place on Tuesday. 
The quintett by Onslow, performed by himself, 
Messrs. Blagrove, J. Banister, Dando, and Howell, 
went excellently well; Mr. Blagrove led with un- 
usual spirit, and Mr. Howell furnishes a most effi- 
cient contrabasso. We paid particular attention to 
his performance throughout the evening; and his 
neatness and crispness of manner, and mastery over 
his leviathan of an instrument, promise great things. 
Besides this, was.given Corelli’s well-known trio in 
F; a quartett by Mozart; Mendelsohn’s otet in £ 
flat (a noble work, though its effect was impaired on 
Tuesday, by the want of clearness in the middle 
parts); and Beethoven's grand trio in B flat, Mr. 
W.S. Bennett taking the piano, and the Messrs. 
Banister violin and violoncello. Some of the beauty 
of this incomparable work escaped, from a want of 
a thorough grasp of its intention on a part of all the 
performers; the slow movement in particular, wa- 
vered sadly in its time, and, in the final allegro, the 
violin and violoncello were timid and unemphatic, 
where decision is most necessary. This trio has 
quite a run this season ; but why are all our instru- 
mentalists, in their choice of pieces, so fond of the 





game of “ Follow-my-leader”? Let us recommend 
to some of the directors of these choice concerts, 
Beethoven’s glorious trio in D major, as a variety ; 
it is a work little known, but eminently worthy of 
study. Some of Ries’s music for stringed instru- 
ments, too, might be brought forward on these occa- 
sions with good effect—it is too much overlooked in 
England. The singers at Mr. Banister's concert 
were Mrs. A. Shaw and Mr. Hobbs; the latter 
chose, comically enough, to sing a canzonet entitled 
*Yarico to her Lover,’ the music by Himmel; 
could not he have followed the fashion of greater 
English vocalists, and by changing the gender of the 
words, have put himself in the position of the careful 
Mr. Thomas Inkle? It would have been, at all 
events, more sortable, 

Miss K. Robson and Mr. Willman gave their 
concert on Wednesday evening—with an excellent 
orchestra, a fresh and varied selection of music, and 
the assistance of some of our best native vocal 
talent:—we might almost say the very best, in 
mentioning Mrs. A. Shaw's singing: the rapidity 
with which this lady’s powers are now develop- 
ing themselves, is extraordinary as well as de- 
lightful. The new sacred song by the Chevalier 
Neukomm, ‘ Make haste, O Lord,’ is a fine com- 
position, and was beautifully accompanied by Will- 
man on his new instrument, the bass clarone (a sort 
of compromise between the bassoon and the cla- 
rionet). Mrs. Shaw gave this with a sober energy 
and feeling most rare in English singers; her voice, 
too, answers her call like a richly-toned instrument. 
Miss Masson sung an air from Barnett’s Oratorio 
with an absolutely drowning accompaniment, to say 
nothing of Platt’s horn obligato. Madame Colleoni 
Corti retrieved herself by singing Nicolini’s ‘ Il 
braccio’ with some success ; we wish this lady would 
be prevailed upon to forget her altissimo notes, and 
her wiry, dislocated shake into the bargain. Miss 
Woodyatt, Miss Masson, and Mrs. Shaw joined in 
Sir George Smart’s pretty trio ‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball.’ Miss Rainforth pleased us more than she 
has yet done, in the scena from Der Freischiitz. 
But among the best things of the evening, were 
Neukomm’s septett, the overtures to ‘ Oberon’ and 
* Guillaume Tell,’ and Madame Dulcken’s grand 
fantasia by Kalkbrenner, on the hackneyed theme 
from ‘ II Pirata,’ which she played, from memory, 
with the utmost force and brilliancy. 








Covent Garpen.—The management of this the- 
atre not having an Easter Piece to bring from that 
which 

“ Wascalled the Circus once, but now the Surrey,” 
has deviated as little as possible from its usual cus- 
tom, and imported one from the Cirque Olympique 
or Circus of Paris. 

Three young princes set out on their travels, in 
in search of a wife. One of them visits a country 
where all the people are supposed to be Dominoes— 
another, a country where all are Chessmen—the 
third, a country where all are Cards.—That’s the plot. 

The English adapter has given himself no trouble 
to improve on the dialogue of the original, which, 
except in some half-dozen instances, and those nearly 
all in the first act, has but little of wit, or even of 
humour. The joking is all practical; and, in this 
department, some of the ideas are humorous enough, 
though they have not much novelty about them. We 
need not talk about acting where there is nothing to 
act; but, for a piece which addresses itself to the 
eye, and not to the ear, we should say, that this is 
not without its attractions. The scenery is, for the 
most part, wellfimagined and well painted ; and the 
machinery, and all that depends on Mr. Bradwell, 
are managed with his usual cleverness of invention, 
and ingenuity of execution. There is a great deal 
of music, which, as it consists of none but tried and 
favourite pieces, is necessarily good in itself, and 
some of it is cleverly sung by Miss Romer, &c. ; but 
long songs and duets are altogether inappropriate to 
an entertainment of this description, where the music 
should be of the vaudeville kind, and the words 
comic, and, if quite convenient, epigrammatic. We 
cannot expect the painter and the whitewasher until 
after the close of the season, but the filthy state of 
this theatre calls imperatively for the interference of 
the scrubbing-brush. The centre chandelier is dark- 
ened with gas, instead of being lighted with it. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mrs. Ross. [From a correspondent. ]—This talent. 
ed and much-lamented lady, formerly well known 
as a portrait painter of celebrity, and hardly less go 
for her successful treatment of historical and poeti- 
cal subjects, died on Sunday, March 20, at her house 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, at the age of 
70. Gifted herself, she was also allied to talent, 
having been sister to the late Anker Smith, niece to 
John Hoole, the translator of Ariosto, and mother 
of Mr. W.C. Ross, the artist, whose professional 
success she lived to see, and found in it a consola. 
tion and reward for maternal solicitude. 

Voltaire.—It is reported, that some letters, be. 
tween the President Brosses and Voltaire, and 
others, have been found in a town of Bourgogne, 
The rupture of Francfort is here thoroughly explain. 
ed, and put in its true light, and the whole quarrel 
between M. de Brosses and Voltaire, in which the 
former shows great and brilliant talent, although he 
was at last obliged to yield. Between them there 
was a constant interchange of malicious politeness, 
ironical compliments, and pointed epigrams, all of 
which will be published by M. Levavasseur. 

Napoleon.—M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has just pub- 
lished a small pamphlet, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that Napoleon had, by the force of his intel- 
lect, when yet a boy, discovered the molecular theory, 
which he called the “ Monde des détails.” 

David.—M. David has now finished his second 
statue of Cuvier. It is in an erect posture, and 
robed in the costume of Counsellor of the University, 
and is to be placed in the new gallery of Mineralogy 
at the Jardin du Roi. M. David has aimed at the 
expression of consummate genius in the head, as he 
had, in the previous statue for Montbeliard, conveyed 
the appearance of deep thought. The same distin- 
guished sculptor has just executed a colossal bust in 
marble of the great Berzelius, whose nuptials in 
Sweden have just been celebrated. 

The Baron de Férussac_—We are sorry to an- 
nounce the death of the indefatigable Baron de Fé- 
russac, the founder and editor of the Bulletin Uni- 
versel. He had long suffered from an affection of 
the lungs, but did not quit his labours till just before 
his death. Among other excellent works, his Na- 
tural History of Mollusca was one of the first, and 
is illustrated by the best plates published in France; 
his monograph on Cephalopoda is equally beautiful, 
but neither of these undertakings is finished. He 
was always anxious to forward the views of those 
connected with science, and was particularly obliging 
to foreigners. He was in his fifty-second year. 

M. Ruppell._The Baron de Humboldt has inform- 
ed the French Academy of Sciences, by letter, that M. 
Ruppell, the African traveller, has communicated to 
him, that in Abyssinia, elephants and apes often cross 
table lands, which are between eight and nine thou- 
sand fect high, where the temperature must neces- 
sarily be very low, and contrast singularly with the 
geographical limits assigned to these animals. M. 
Ruppell also observes, that it often hails in Abyssinia, 
but never during the storms. 

Longevity—The Voleur gives an extract of a let. 
ter from a lady at New York, which contains par- 
ticulars respecting a woman named Joice Heth, who 
is said to have been the nurse of General Washing- 
ton. She was born, says the writer, in 1674, at 
Madagascar, and is consequently, 161 years old. 
For the last twenty-five years she has been blind and 
bed-ridden. Her hearing is, however, quite perfect. 
She is very fond of talking of Washington, and re- 
lates some interesting anecdotes respecting him. She 
has a very good appetite. The only pain she suffers 
is in the palms of the hands, which her physicians 
attribute to the contraction of the muscles from age, 
and say there is no relief for it. She is very short, 
and indeed, has the appearance of a child in bed. 
—I[Mere nonsense. Where isthe proof that she was 
the nurse of General Washington ? or that she was 
nearly sixty when she nursed him? It is the sixty 
years that make the miracle; and here, as in the case 
of Patrick Gibson, and every other of extraordinary 
longevity, into which we have inquired, there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the date of birth. ] 











TO CORRESPONDENTS | 


Zeta—The Little Unknown—Omega—F. B. B. received. 
We are obliged to A. G. —— is pleasant, but we 
fear, that the subject wants novelty. 
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KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
HE CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the CLA 
SIC, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 


RY, ~ r the superintendence of the Principal a: and Pro- 
. the R te re . W. BROWNE, and T. DALE, 
will be be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the I2th A pril. 


The Classes for Private Instruction i in Hebrew, the Oriental 
= other Foreign L will on the same 


day: NIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School will 
also be panes on ‘Tuesday, > 12th April. 
March . OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES IN CHEMISTRY. 


ROFESSOR DANIELL will COMMENCE 

a COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY 

of the CLASSICAL Bay MENTS —EARTH, AIR. _ ons 
WATER, on THURSDAY, the l4th April, at 30 clock. To 
continued on each succeeding Thursday at the same of, 

Terms of admission to the Pupils of the Junior Department of 

King’s College, a of all Schools in. connexion with it, Half a 

Guinea. To other persons One Guinea. A graabes of the 

Course may be obtained at the ne ottee o olleg 

April 6. OTTER LA’ Principal. 


N IVERSETY of LONDON—FAC ULTY of 
m1 CLASSES, eins will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 12th 


Oa iv Wednesday, th the 13th, Dr. Ritchie will commence his 
ectu 
ELECTRICI TY, “MAGNETISM, RADIANT HEAT, and 


The Course will embrace the Modern Discoveries and will 
consist of about 30 Lectures. Fee, £2. 10s.—I Jays of Lecturing, 
Moxpe ys WwW peuensss. . = niDAys, at 4 o'clock, p.m. 

CLASS. Professor 4 oT e Law Lectures will 
my on -_ 13th of April. fn the inst’ CLASS, the Subject 
of the Law of Personal Property will be commenced. In the 
SECOND CLASS, the Civil Modes of enforcing Rights and re- 
dressing Wrongs, including Pleading, and the Practice of the 
Courts, Soil be taught. 

Opportunities of undergoing occasional Examinations are 
offered, to Students at their option. 

CLASS—Lectures every Wednesday, } to 7, p.m. 


} SoUND cx CLASS—Lectures every Monday and Friday, at 4 
07. Fee 

The Course “will conclude about the 20th of June. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Sec. HENRY MALDEN, 
6th April, 1836. Dean of the Faculty. 


[ NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.— 

Head plasters, J. Si KEY, A.M., Profe f Lat d 

+ pp S Males ation Peateeese of Gretta the Cniverty 

adon.—T rt 4 

cation, on TU ESDAY, the 12th wt escapees saline 
Cc . ATKINSON, Secretary. 
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5th April, 1836. HAS, 








ETTSS GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 

These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 

Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 

practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 

of the Countries, ‘Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 

as often as desired without injuring the map. Price, Enees 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 13in. 

“This useful design is so justly and so well explained o Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for we ing the student in geo- 

phy.” —Lilerary Gazette, Jan. 2 
err i lished by John Betts. 


_ —_— Brunswick- 
square ; and to be had of all 


yee = and Toymen. 








Sales by Auction. 


PICTURES. DRAW INGS, FRINTs. AND COPEERELATES, 
OF Ss REYNOLDS, ESQ. DEC 
By Messrs. CHRIS} T iE & MANSON, at thes pir “oe , King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDA , April I8th, and fo 
lowing day, precisely at 1 o'clock, (by — of the Executors,) 
THE VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF 
ICTURES, PRINTS in the Portfolio, and 
eaves. A that celebrated and highly-talented 
Mezzotinto Engrav 
SAMUEL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. deceased ; 


Comprising the capital Original Picture, ‘ Hubert 
and Prince Arthur,’ by Opie; and Specimens i in Oil by Barrett, 
and Gilpin, Northcote, Bonington, &e. &e. 

Many Drawings by Gertin ; and’ a large Collection of Sketches 
and finished Drawings, Views in France and in this Country. 
chiefly from Nature, by Mr. Reynolds. Also the highly-finishe; 
sinall copies of of Fyctuses, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, made for the 
Work engraved Py, him—Copperplates with Impressions—and 
the Collection of Engravings + the Portfolio, including Proofs 
and fine Impressions, mony from Private Plates, Prints from 
Old Masters, Etchings 

ae es viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Cata- 








THE LATE MR. BONE’S ELIZABETHAN ENAMELS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON conpecttully jatoem the Nobilit 

and Public, that on FRIDAY, April 22nd, they will SELL BY 

AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street St. James’s- 

square, at 1 o’clock, (by order of the Exec ~utors,) 

THE VERY CELEBRATED ENTIRE SERIES OF 

XQUISITE ENAMEL PAINTINGS by 
that unrivalled and justly-esteemed Artist, 
HENRY BONE, Esq. deceased; 

Being Portraits of Illustrious Characters in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, from authentic Pictures in the dif- 
ferent great Collections in this Country. 

This beautiful and highly- -interesting Series was for many 
years cherished by the Artist, in the hopes =! its being preserved 
entire in some Public Collection or Private Cabinet : his death 
however, having rendered it necessary that this Property should 
be converted, aflords a valuable opportunity to individuals to 
— themselves of specimens of these exquisite historical 


They comprise Three Portraits of Gre en Elizabeth, one of 
them whole ength, of extra size, and all the celebrated States- 
men, Nobles, Warriors, Poets, and Literary Characters of this 


or {these Pi 

he unperis able character of thes t di 

a Leg and vane of such productions meme aie 
e ection may be viewed thre: 

PR y e ‘tars preceding, and 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOM 
COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS, BOOKS ON COINS, 
MAHOGANY CABINETS, & 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, April 12, and two following 
days ; including 
HE CABINET of the Rev. W. SHARPE, 


late Rector of Pattiswick, Essex ; 


Consisting of Greek and Roman Coins, in Silver 
and Gold—British Coins in Gold—A great Variety Fy gm 
Coins, in Silver and Gold, from the Reign of Edward 

fessor to George [V.—Foreign Coins, Medallions, and Medal s— 
A superb Series of 

NAPOLEON MEDALS, 

Busts, Miniotares, Cameos, Military Orders, &c.—A Chair, with 
richly-carved Gilt Arms and Satin Seat—Several capital Ma- 
hogany Coin and Medal Cabinets, Morocco Medal Boxes, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On MONDAY, April 18, and following days, 
A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
(CHIEFLY PROOFS AND FINE IMPRESSIONS,) 
FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF A COLLECTOR; 
Among which are, Distraining for Rent, by | Wilkie 
—The Blind Fiddler, by ditto—The_ Fisherman's arture, 
after Collins—The Trial of Queen Catherine, after Der rlow— 
Byron's Dream, by Harding—Paul preaching "at Athens, after 
Raphael. by Hollovay—The Miraculous Deense t of Fishes, by 
ditto—The Madonna, after Corregio, by Longhi—Rarr Por- 
TRAITS illustrative of English History, py —, Faithorne, 
Simon Pass, Delaram, Haelwech; &c.— of 
THREE HUNDRED ob aan ay 9 “COPPER, 
By Deuchar, inchading several of the Original Etchings of 
embrandt, Claude, &c. 
and Valuations of every Description of 
Payment of the Probate Duty, & 





*,* Money adv wal ed. 
Property made for the 





Mecws, SOUTHGATE & SON announce that they are instructed 
SELL BY AUCTION, the extensive and intrinsically 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
Collected, regardless of expense, by the late RICHARD 
MUILMAN ’ RENCH ya ELL, . and now removed 
from the Family Seat in Esse 
The Collection consists of an extensive Assemblage 
of Bonke relative to , Enatich me Antiquities, and Topogra- 
yhy— fine Books of Prints, first impressions—V arious 
Sditions “ofthe Classics and Fathers, some of great rarity and 
beauty—Collections of the best French, Italian, and German 
Writers, &c. &c. e Library is in the finest condition; many 
of the Books are lense paper, and nearly the whole in their ori- 
ginal sa gel 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
Noblemen and Gentle “men who will favour Messrs. Southgate 
and Son with their address. 





Also preparing for Sale, the remaining STOCKS, COPPERS, 
and COPYRIGHT of 
THE CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of 
ENGLAND, 
an HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTU RAL, and GRAPHICAL 


mihi STRATION ofthe pelewing CATHEDRAL CHURCHES, 
by JOHN BRITTON, » &e. 


This Work pow oe of 14 Volumes, in medium 
and imperial qua: arto, and embraces Histories and Accounts of 
the Cathedrals of C Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Norwich, Win- 
chester, Lichfield, Oxford, eterborough, Wells, Exeter, Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Bristol, i, and Worcester. 

‘These Churches are illustrated by no less than 312 Engravings, 
nearly the whole of which are executed by Le Keux and H. 

e Keux, from elaborate and expensive Drawings by Mackenzie, 
Cattermole, Gandy, ‘Taylor, Cresy, Baxter, Bartlett, &c. The 
whole work has cost the Proprietors at least Ein ou. Each 
Cathedral constitutes a complete Work and Volum 

In consequence of the decease of one of the ll in ‘ The 
Cathedral Antiquities,’ and the necessity of selling his share, 
the other Proprietors have thought it advisable to submit the 
whole Property to Public Sale, and have commissioned Messrs. 
Southgate & Son to dispose of the same. 

Catalogues are preparing of the remaining Stock of each Ca- 
thedral, and its Coppers, Wood-cuts, and Copyright. 


On the same Day will be Sold the Remainder of Coriss, 
COPYRIGH?, CO PPERPLA‘ TES, and WOOD-CUTS 
PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of ENGLISH 
CITIES; 


Consisting of a Series of ” Engravings of Old 
Houses, Street-views, Castles, Crosses, Gateways, &c., with 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each pabiect and of the 
Original Characteristics of the Cities, by J. BR » S.A. 

This Work consists of 60 En ngrezings and 24 W steed of the 
most interesting Picturesque ifices remaining in this country. 
Most of the Copperplates are by J. Le Keux, = ye W ood-cuts 
by S. Williams, from Drawings by W. H. Bai 

The Remaining STOCK, COPPERS, and COPY RIGHT of 

TOPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES of 
NORTH WILTSHIRE ; 


Comprising Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of the Antiquities, Towns, Villages, Seats, &c. of the Northern 
and Central Parts of the County. Embellished with a Map of 
Wiltshire, and = _Snorerings of Antiquities, Seats, &c. By 
J. BRITTON, F.S 


The COPPERS of 
CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of 
ENGLAND; 
Consisting of 109 Plates: Two Copperplates of, 
I. Views of the West Fronts and Ground Plans of 14 English 
Cathedrals. 
II. Views of the Interiors of the same Churches. 








OLD BOOKS WANTED. 
Liberal Price will be given for a Perfect Copy 


of either of the followin Rutiieotinns s — Divine and 

sonal Spec ulations, by Robert lett, portrait by Cross, 8vo. 

A Wile, not, Ready-made, but Bespoken, by Dicus, the 

oo Ry 8vo. 1653,’ * Discovery of Witches, &c. by Matthew 

Hopkins, 4to. 1647.’ ‘ Matters of Fact, wrought by an Evil Spirit 
in the house of J. Smagge, in Canvey Island, Essex, ~ 1709 

Address, (post paid,) rd rice and partic! ¢! Clark, 











INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
43, Soya, Ce Covent-quatan, 


ONORARY PREMIUMS will he "posneuted 
by the President and Members of this Society to the 

— of the best Essay on each of the following Subjects :— 

- “On the Practical Application of the Tueory or Sounp in 
the Construction of Editices, by which the Rules may be ascer- 
tained for building Theatres, Churches, Halls, and other Places 
for Public Mootings, in the Manner most favourable for the 
Teqpeeaiee of Sound.’ 
2. “Ont Effect which should result to Architecture, in re- 
gard to a aes and n, from the general Introduction 
of Iron in the Construction of uildings 

The Council reserve to emedine @ the ri ight of withholdin, 

the Premiums, if they do not consider the | ‘apers sent to be o 
sufficient merit. ‘The Essays to be delivered in on or before the 
3ist of December next. 
Further particulars may be known upon application (by letter, 


t paid.) t 
———— T. L. DONALDSON, 
JOHN GOLDICUTT,S 


RIVATE MEDICAL PUPIL.—A Puysictan 

of the highest respectability, attached to two Public In- 
stitutions, and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, is desirous 
of receiving ayo ung Gentleman as HOUSE PUPIL, who would 
be free to all the Lectures and Hospital Practice necessary to 
qualify him for becoming a Member of the College of Surgeons 
and soca g Apothecaries.—Address personally, or b etter 


\ Hon. Secretaries. 














ort paid. . L., care of Mr. Renshaw, Medical Booksell er, 
tieand. wht 
UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 


ANNUITY COMPANY'S OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 
This Company continues to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced —— which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option of the Insured ; to grant Annuities on 
single or joint Lives ; and to advance Money on Annuity secure 
serve. *Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, oron Money 
in the 
The Assured with this Company participate periodically in 
the profits, and claims on Policies are paid within three months 
from the time when proof of death is receive 

The Bonus declared on the 3rd of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 3ist of cember, 829, and a 
further Bonus will be declared at the end of 1837, in which all 
who insure duringthe present year w 1 be entitled to participate. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 





his day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s 
APT. HENNINGSEN'S Personal Account of 


the most = Hy Events of the PRESENT WAR in SPAIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. . 
NGLAND in 1835; being a SERIES 
of LETTERS written to Friends i in Germany during a 
Residence in london and Excursions into the Provinces. 
REDERICK VON RAUMER, 
Translated ay the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, post 8 
N the DEATHS of some EMIN YENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS of MODERN TIMES; BACON, ports, 
NEWTON, - oie Appr. JONES, and JC YHNSON 
HENRY 'HALFORD 
Lately publizbed. i the same Author, a pad Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Popular Essays on some of the most important 
iseases, &c. 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE WELLESLEY yg 
w re with a Portrait, M 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, —" COR- 
RE: SPORDENCE of the Most Noble the MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY, K.¢ 
Now first = he and arranged, and revised by his LorpsuiP. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A VISIT TO 
THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE, 
Ge ERRA Leone). 
By FRANCIS i RANKIN, Esq. 
SEYMOUR Gr SUDLEY; 
Last of the Franciscans. 
By HANNAH D. BURDON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3. 
SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain." 2 vols. post 8vo, 
BEN A C E: 
THE LAST. OF NELSON'S JOA ppsinoes. 
By ¢ captain CHAMIER 
Author of ‘ The Life nN a Sailor,’ ike. 3 vols. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS an? THE PARISIANS 1 1835, 
y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ oe ‘Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
6. 
THE DE So F D. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY: 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political 
and Literary Personages, Court Wits, and Beauties of the latter 
part of the Reign of George III. and of the Regency. 
By sir NATHANIEL W RAX ALL, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 
THE THREE ERAS OF WOMAN'S LIFE, 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3. 
THE LIFE or tune FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
De Derived from the Family Papers. 
By M Martyn and Dr. Kipeis, 
Rdite Now ¥ GW. COOKE, Esq 
Author of *‘ Memoirs ot Lond) Bolingbroke, -¢ 3 vols. Sve. with 





Great Tothum, near Wi Xx. 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“The author of ‘The Life and Times of Rienzi’ has delivered a plain unvarnished tale, in the language of a man whose only 


m_has been to instruct his reader. 
The anecdotes are curious. a ‘ourt Journal. 


“Not less jntoresting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 


of Gabrini.”’ Aly Repository. 
“This work | aes its ani earance very 
“ To all who have read i 


volume before us.. 





opportunely. *'—Metropolitan. 

r. Bulwer’s TRfenzi," its perusal is in a measure a duty.” 
“ A work already so well known to the historical student, requires no further notice at our hands.’ 
“ We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at an 
+A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of historical character and illustration.” 


*_Spectator. 

*—Allas. 

rate, the most interesting account, revived i in the neat little 
"—Lit. Gazelle. 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards. 
H E GOVERNE 


8; 
Or, POLITICS IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
By the Daughter of the Author of the * Balance of Comfort.’ 
his work is calculated to reform a distressing evil, and we 
recommend it strongly to every parent who has occasion to em- 
ploy a Governess, or who meditates sending a child to earn its 
support in that unfortunate station.”—Naval and Military Gaz. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW NOVEL. 
ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; or, SEconD 


LO 

“ This is a very singular and a ve 
second volume the under-current of passion ome to show 
itself. The narrative warms with ene ws bewitching 
with interest—and the plot runs on with a fear al andeur to its 
terrible developement, in a catastrophe natural, terrific, an 
heart-rending.” —Metropolitan for Jan. 1836. 

Longman & Co. 
Mr. St. John is preparing for publication 

The Athenians; or, the Manners, Customs, Reli- 
gion, and Government of Athens, and the other Grecian States. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 





original work...-In the 





Just pabtished, 2nd edition, with considerable alterations and 
x" Ts in feap. 8vo. 2y. 6d. gi win 


| | INTS_ on E T aU Se TTE 
and the USAGES of SOCIETY, 


By Aywydc. 
Also, fear 8vo. 3s. gilt edges, 
SHORT WHIST. 
By Major A*****, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 18s. 
ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, — RE COL- 
LECTIONS of SAMUEL TAYLOR c ZOLERIDG E. 

* A work of considerable interest.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“ We prefer this book to the C Sooomesions which were pub- 
lished a few months ago, because there is more in it of the actual 
impress of Coleridge’s mind—more matter shaped by himself— 
and because it brings out more of the domestic feelings of his 
nature. May 

“In th » Letters, and remembered Conversations, we have 
fuller revealings of the inner man, greater depth of discovery 
ato that rast and labyrinthine mind, than in any previous pub- 

ication." —Tait, 








ae Moxon, Dover-street. 





is day, price 2s. 6d. 


HE PARSONAGE, a Tate; and ELIZA 
AND WIDMER, a Ta 


The merit of these be may be judged of from their great 
Pe ularity in Geneva, in which place they were first published, 
The Parsonage’ appeared first, and, owing to the high moral 
tone which pervades it, edition followed eaition, when the in- 
terest excited by its successor, ‘ Eliza and Widmer,’ by the same 
author, renewed the demand for the tormer. 
Cookes & Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 














Demy 12mo. bound in cloth, price 2s 
= ANUAL of the FRENCH VERBS, in 
hich they are arranged on a new and easy Plan; 
the Irregular Conjugations being formed into Classes according 
to their Analogy ; with Remarks and Questions for Examina- 
tion, to facilitate their Acquirement and lessen the Labour of the 
Instructor. —— pane ipa ot for 9, 7 se of Schools, 


London: Simpkin & ta Te 








Sr Billeghurst, Brixton. g 





his day i is published, 
ICHARD PRIE STLEY’S CATALOGUE of 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS for 1836. 
Also, lately published, 2 vols. 8v0. price 24s. 

Thucydides Grecé, cum notis Goeller; with the 
German and French Passages translated into English, and the 
Reterences to Matthie’s Greek Grammar accommodated to 

Blomtield’s Ta by Kenrick. 

143, High Holborn, London. 


NEW EDIT ITO MR, J.C. LOU pon «gaia ON 





TURE, GARDENING 

¢ ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING; 

5 the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening, includ- 
ing all the latest Improvements ; a General History 0 Garden- 
ing in all Countries ; and a ical View of its Present State, 

with Suggestions for its eave Progress in the British Isles. 
New edition greatly enlarged and improved, with nearly 1000 
Engravings on W ood. 1 vol. 8vo.2/. 10s. 


AN ENCY CLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 
Comprising the Description, &c. of all the Plants indigenous to, 
or introduced into Britain. 

1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood, 4/. 4s. 6d. 


HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, or introduced into, 
Britain. 8vo. with Supplement, 23s. 6d. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Pro- 

erty; and the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Jegetable Productions of Agriculture, inc ‘luding the latest im- 
provements; a General History of Agric ulture in all Countries ; 
and a Statistical View of its Present State, with Suggestions for 

its + Progress in the British Isles 
1 large vol. 8 0. witha Supplement, 3rd edition, containing 

* Theat! 300 Engravings on Wood, price 2/. 10s. in boards, 
The SU PP EMENT separately my y sewed, 
Lond on; Longman, Rees, Co, 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of Blessington. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. hoards, 
Y IN THE WOODS; 
being a composted Series of Tales and Poems. 
*“HOMAS MILLER, Basket-maker. 
This Work will be published anaes the immediate Patronage of 
The Marquis of Bute Lady Charlotte Guest 
The Earl of Scarborough Honourable H. B. Gray 
Lord L a st fiss Landon 
Lord Abing fosey Cornwall 
The Counte: vo nm Mensault E. L. Bulwer 
The Bishop of Llandaff H. L. Bulwer 
Lady Charlotte Bury B. D'Israeli 
nd other distinguished and Literary Characters. 
Copies of the Work may also be had elegantly bound in silk, with 
gilt edges. Price One Guinea. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with Illustrations of in- 
teresting Localities _ Costumes, and with a new Map of the 
Eastern Parts of Eur e 
mJ KETCHES of "GERMAN Y and the GER- 
MANS: including a TOUR in PARTS of POLAND, 
ie NG RY and SWITZERLAND. 

«* This work will comprise a fuli developement of the pre- 
wal social and political state of Germany, gathere sd from a ane 
residence at Vienna ; including, notices of its commercial rela- 
tions and views, and the operation of the Prussian commmaete ial 
league. Also a Tour from the German Oce he Baltic; 
from thence through Berlin to Warsaw, on to Si Bea, and Bohe- 
mia ; and through <7 greater part of the Austrian Empire to 
the Adriatic ; wae = oF age down to the Danube from Ulm into 
South Western ny. 

By an E NG jLISHMAN resident in Germany. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 


LowESSTELS, KING of the. FORESTS, 


A TALE. 
By the Author of * Two Years at Sea.’ 

“ This tale is a treat of the highest order. ‘The gentle authoress 
leads us quietly, yet delig htfully, through sylvan scenes, rich in 
all the majestic ‘beauties of the German forest, and makes us 
scanamnia® with natures, simple, sweet, and enchanting. But 
though the surface is so pure and so unruffled, the under-current 
is strong, even impetuous. We see there that devotedness of 
love, thi it all trustingness of religion, and which purities every 
bosom.”—Metropolitan Mag 

Whittaker & & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. hound § by n cloth, by Porquet 
& Cooper, Tavistock-s 
ENTAL ARITHMETIC “and EXPEDI- 
TIOUS CALC ULA 
CHARLES RICHSON, 
Author of ‘AC ormpanion to the Histories of England and 
Scotland,’ &c. 

“This work, being an authe ntic compendium of business 
calculation, and illustrated by real transactions in the ware- 
house and counting-house, wil! be found of more positive utility 
to youth than any system of arithmetic now published.”’ See 
reviews in Herald, Oct. 10, 1835—Ledger, Oct. 15— Atheneum, Dec. 
26—Sunday Times, Aug. 16— Dispatch, ‘Aug. $s _ Ale, Aug. 23— 
Educational Mag. Dec. 1835, &c. &e 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ OLD MAIDS,’ &c. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. oT. 
LEBEIANS and PATRICI ANS. 
“A clever work, contrasting the aristocracy of wealth 
with the aristocracy of birth. The grotesque exhibitions of 
ignorance, vulgarity, and absurdity among the early cotton 
manufacturers are exceedingly entertaining. It is a most cor- 
rect picture of manners,”’—Specta 
“0 Bulwer— Marryat—Hook, and the author of ‘ Plebeians ot 
Patricians,” rey contesting the palm of literary popu ulari 
‘Rienzi’ and ‘Plebeians and Patricians’ will be the oe ae 
works of fiction of the season. The author has taken up a new 
field of action, and has treatedit in the most masterly manner.’ 
—Cambridge Press. ‘ 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING FRENCH MAGAZINE, 
This day is eo price 8d. 
E CAMELEON, Part XIX. 
Politics are stric tly excluded from. this periodical, and 
anything that might alarm English feelings and delicacy is also 
carefully avoided. The editor, having resided a long time in 
this country asa professor of his native language, is perfectly 
able to discriminate between what may and what may not suit 
the domestic habits and tastes of the English. It is a work 
especially addressed to families, to the young people of both 
sexes, and is intended as an agreeable assistant to their French 
lessons and exercis 
a Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East ; and may be had of all Book- 
sellers. 


“On the 2nd of April was Pyblished, agle e 6s. the Thirty-eighth 


TPHE BRITISH ‘CRITIC_QUARTERLY 
REC oe eee REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 
sCORD. 

Revirews:—Rural Deans: State of the Metropolis Religious 
and Moral State of France—Bunse n’s Hymns and Prayers— 
a of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: Society's Keport 
for 1834-35—Le Bas’s Life of Archbishop Laud—Newman's Ser- 
mons—The Philosophy of U nbelief—Genius and Character of 
the Church as ngland—Life of Henderson: Second Reforma- 
tion of the Church of Scotland—Prospects of National Edu- 

cation—Dr. Hampden and the U nive ‘ord—Societ 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge.—Kccles' cal Reco} 

containing, 1. A Summary of Events naan -d with the Church 

ene ie cause of Christianity—2. Notices of new Theological 
or 

Printed for J.G. & F. _fiivinaten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 


























ETERSDORFF'S ABRIDGEMENT of the 
OMMON LAW REPORTS, from the Restoration in 1660, 
to Mic a lmas Term, 4 Geo. IV. containing the substance of up- 
rards of Two Hundred Volumes of o eports, and formin; ® 
complete —— al Treatise on the Searent branches of ¢ 
Common Law; 15 vols. royal 8vo., published at 23/. 12s. 6d.. > 
now offered for _ very limited period at the low price of 12/. a 
copy, andromely bound 4 ~ ves N 
zondon ildy avis, law booksellers, 4, New- i 
coln’s Inn; and 12, Brownlow-street, Holborn. aan, Eis 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER, 
On the 13th inst. will be published, the Third Volu 
embellished, of ndeietind 
HE LIFE and WORKS of COWPER, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., Poet Laureate. 

*«* This volume is unusually rich in illustrations; it contains 
in addition ‘to a fine Frontispiece ea Vi Vignette anda "Portrait all 
exquisite ely engraved, i ting Views of 2 

OWPER’S ro SIDENC E a NORT YW TUDDENHAM, 


Du NHAM LO 
The VIL ff AGE co ‘CHU RCH of HER" TFORD, 

The FOUNTAIN near HUNTINGDON, and 
COWPER’S MONUMENT in DERE HAM CHURCH. 
London : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

*,* The Fourth Volume will be published on the 2d of May. 


BUCK’S ANECDOTES, IN ONE VOLUME, 
Just published, in a ~~ ha ga vol. price 6s. cloth and 


NECDOTES, RE LIGiou 8, MORAL, and 

ENTERTAINING. Alphabetically arranged, and inter- 

sperson with a bees Ke CHARLES BUCK. Selected by the 
C 

Author of the ‘ Thedkogte al Ly ; al 

















* Religious Expe- 


&e 
Dy The NINTH EDI TION, in One V. olume. 

Seize every opportunity of introducing or maintaining spiri- 
tual converse. In order to this, furnish your mind with an patene 
sive stock of interesting anecdotes and striking hints.”—Bror 

London: printed for Longman, Rees & Co. ; Baldwin & Cran 
dock ; Tegg &s Son 5 Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. 
“ Nisbet & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; W. Ball; and Hoult 
ston & Son. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, 
Dr. Hampden’s Past ond Peesens Sretemnente compared, are 


THE. BRITISH “MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


hich contains, among many others, Original Papers on 
the following subjects:—Home Thoughts Abroad (concluded)— 
Coleridge — ‘Transubstantiation — Dr. ampden — Registration 
and Marriage Bills—Second Report on the Church Commission 

—The Record, and the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge—Medic: al Educ ation, No. I1.—Devotional and Practical 
Essays—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence—Revikws oF NEW 
Books—Miscellanea—Documents—Eccle pestionl Intelligence— 
University ey as f the Month, 

Printed for J. € avinatoe. St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; - Turrill, 250, and ‘T. Clere Smith, 
287, Regent-street. 











e ith Three Engravir 

HE EDIN BURG H NEW PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL, No. XL. Conducted by Prof. JAMESON. 
This Number contains, among other interesting Articles, M. 
Arago’s aoate Memoir of Dr. Thomas Young—Sir E. F. 
Bromhead on the Arrangement of the Natural Botanical Fami- 
lies—M. Biot’s Abstract of the Memoirs of John Napier of Mer- 
chiston—Mr. Selby on the Quadrupeds and Birds of Sutherland- 
shire— Mr. Stevenson's Remarks on the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway—Prof. Gustav. Bischof on Hot and Thermal Springs— 
M. Elie de Beaumont's Memoir = Mount Etna—Scientific In- 

telligence, ine of Patents, &c. 

A. & C. Black, Eenarehs ‘Longman & Co. London. 


s day, price 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXVII. 

In every branch of Medical and Surgical Science this Work 
exhibits a valuable compendious view of the progressive advance- 
ment of knowledge ; and to those who desire to keep pace with 
the improvements of the times, either in the theoretical depart- 
ments of Medical Science, or in their pra actical application, the 
Edinburgh Med: and Surgical Journal is recommended, not 
only, ay a safe and judicious guide, but as an indispensable re- 
quisite 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 
Vol. XXIV., appeared on the Ist of April, and contains 
Ve. Ill. as these Celebrated Histories, with which the Works 
will cone 
Robert ¢ = Fainhureh 3 Whittaker & c ‘o. London. 


e Seventh and Last Part « 
EBER, "ANATOMICAL ATLAS, of the 
Human Body in Natural Size. In folio, and text 8vo., 
price 1. ls. 
N.B. Complete sets may be had for 7/. 7s. 
Esenbeck Genera Plantarum Flore Germanica, 
iconibus et descriptionibus illustrata, Parts I. to 1X. Containing 
each i pistes 8, 8VO. ice 
on . to IX. may be had separately, to complete sets, 
price a 
A see J.B. Bailliére, bookseller and publisher, 219, Regent- 
street 
































CHINA. 

In 3 vols. with a Map constructed for the Work, and 36 Engrav- 
ings by Jackson from Original Drawings, being Nos. XVIII., 
XIX. and XX. of the 

EDINBURGH — Dy ge 
Published this day, price 5s 
ISTORICAL and DESC RIT ‘IVE AC- 
COUNT of CHINA; its Ancient and Modern_History, 

Language, Literature, Keligion, Goreegment, Industry, Manners, 

and Social State; Intercourse with Europe from the li 

Ages; Missions and Embassies to the Imperial Court ; British 

and Foreign Commerce ; Directions to Navigators ; State of, f Ma- 

thematics and Astronomy 3 ; Survey of its Geography, Geology, 

Seenr aoe Zoolo vay 

UGH MUR RAY, F-R.S.E. 5 JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq.; 

* er ER GORDON, Esq. ; Capt. THOMAS LYNN; WILLL AM 

ALLACE, F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
oe of ‘Bdinburgh ;. and GILBERT BURNET ‘T, Esq., late Pro- 
fessor of Botany, King’s College, London. 

*,* From the great interest everywhere prevailing in regard 
to China, the Pu iblishers have resolved to bring out this Work at 
the interval of only a month between each volume, in order that 
the reader may not be disappointed by ed narrative being kept 
too long in an incomplete state. Accordingly, 

Vol. 11. will be published “ ithe 3 ~ ‘Apel aud Vol. III. on the 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Vaaburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. Lendon. 
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Just mg” the 2nd re oe 
and 


HANCES 
By Mrs. STRU kd 2 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


Just ready, 
MASCARENUAS; 


ANGES. 








HE a Novel. 
By the Author of * The Prediction.’ 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
VENINGS BROAD. 


By the Author of ‘ Sketches of Corfu.’ 
* This is a charming little volume—full of elegant sentiment, 
conveyed in easy and graceful prose, and combining . very 





bl ture of terse and flowing poetry.” —S, 
eenanmadenaians Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. an 
A NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Coghlane, 5, King g William-street, Strand, has just published 
HE YOUTHFUL are STOR. 
ANovel. In3v 
Founded on the Adventures of the Fortunate Youth. 
By GEOR' Ww. i? tEYNOLDS. 
Price VW. Is. 








Just wer price 6d. Part 
ATERIALS for THINKING; 
Extracted from the Works of Ancient and Modern 


thors. a 
a J. H. Starie, 59, Museum-street. 





In 8vo. price 6d. 
TRICTURES on certain Parts of an anonymous 
Pamphlet entitled * THE TRUTH VINDICATED,’ with 
Evidences of the sound and Christian Views of the Society of 
Friends on the Sabiect of the Holy Se riptares., 
By JOSEPH JOHN GURN 

London: John & Anthor Arch, Cornhill; “Darton & Harvey, 

Gracechurch-street ; _ gotial ete ae Norwic 


RANSL ATIONS yoty i NGLISH VERSE 
from the POEMS S Bav YTH AP GWILYM, a Welsh 
Bard of the Eerie enth Cer 
y ARTHUR MVAMES JOHNES, Esq. 

“It a. ows genuine and antique poetry; and this is 
the more curious for being linked with traditions illustrative of 
manners current in one of the most pecpitive, and certainly one 
of the most lovely, districts in our island. To our fancy there is 
something higher F ioced i in these Cambrian remains than we tind 
oe! in the fragments of old Irish minstrelsy or Scottish song. 
—Athenaum. 








Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Just ready, a new edition, thoroughly revised, and considerably 
augmented, in | vol. 12mo. 
HE ART of COOKERY. 
By JOHN MOLLARD, of Park Hotel, Norwood. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


The 2nd edition, with E o— mic e 12s. 
HE CHANNEL SLANDS; 
JERSEY, » GUERET, ALDERMEN, ke. 
“An elegant guide to these islands.’ eae. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
From the Original Drawings by J. F, Lewis, in the possession of 
His Nis Highness Prince George of Cambridge, 

SPANISH LADY at her DEVOTIONS, and 
A yey PEASANT GIRL. 
_— 78. Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs before Letters, 15s. each. 
mR 3 TG Moon, ” ihatestier to the King, 20, Threadneedle-street. 


HOMER'S py tnem WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
e Rev. W. TROLLOPE. 
Just published, any, and edition, improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
ards, or 19s, bound, 
geet TATAS The ILIAD of HOMER, 
iefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious ENGL ISH 
NOT ES. ey ee the Grammatical Construction ; the Man- 
ners and ‘ustoms, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic 
Ages; and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical In- 
terest an LJmportanc e connected with Homer oe! A Writings. 
4, the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, 
Of Pembroke ¢ college, Cambridge ; and Sone’ ie of the 
ters of Christ's Hospital. 
Lon: ndon : printed | for J.G. & F. Rivington; Longman & Co. ; 
E.W hy oe eh Co. ; J. Dune an; Whittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; and B. Fellowes. 

















This day is published, in 3 vols. price 1. lls. 
_-" FELLO OW-COMMON "ER. 
-________—«éEdward Churton, 26, Holles-street. 
Just ready, in { ready, i - fe. 8vo. elegantly embellished engravings 
from Drawings of Artists of celeb 


HYMES for the RO MANT 1c and the 
CHIVALROUS. 


ities By D. W. D. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 2 vols. tame. ~ Sec ond Edition, price 10s, 6d. 


ELECT REMAIN iS of the late REV. JOHN 
COOKE, 4 the Tabernacle, Moorfields, London, and 
Maidenhead, Berk 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. REDFORD. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchy arte 
Just published, 8vo. price ls. 6d. s 
EMARKS on the FIRST ANN U AL RE- 
Port f the POOR L/ ( - 
tito. RT of the.) LAW COMMISSIONERS for ENG 


By HENRY GREGSON, Solicitor. 
Simkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and wee Lancaster. 
price 6s. clo’ 


: t published, Svo. 
XCE RPT A ex FRIDER. JAC. BASTIT, 
4 COMMENTATIONE PAI ost RAPHICA, cum T: abulis 
Lithographicis XX. aJ. JOHA HODGKIN transcriptis. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; J. HH. Parker, Oxiord ; 
and J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


THE LORDS AND THE - apenas, 
Just published, in post avo. 
ANDOM RECOLLE CTIONS of the HOUSE 
of LORDS. Including Personal Sketches of the Leading 
Members. By the Author of *‘ Random Recollections of the 
louse of Commons.” 
Also, price 10s. 6d. the 3rd edition of 
Random Recollections of the House of Commons. 
“This work will be more extensively circulated and carefully 
read than any other volume published within the last three 
years. "—Sun, 
*A most extraordinary work. It cannot fail to create a eonsa- 
tion both in the literary and political world.”—Scots Time 
othing more satisfactory was ever put into written. lan- 
*"—Monthly Review 
Smith, Elder & Co. Lorohil. 











London : 














guage.” 





Just published, in foolscap 8v - pric 
NETY RGICAL AN ALY ‘SISot LATIN 
VERBS. For the U f Se pects and Colleges. 








y ALEX ‘ANDER 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, ookeclic “rs and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


GUIDE TO oe COMPOSITION, 
Po Rrra mo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


AX cox NuTI ATOR STEP to ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION ; or, Grammati rg 


1 Analysis facilitated, 
y means of an Exposito ory Theory companied by suitable 
<ercises, with ditlicult Modes of Construction explained ; also, 
be “finiti and Examples of the principal Figures of Speech, 
and of English V ex 2 RICE 


“ This little work is inv 2A to all who are desirous of ac- 
quiring a clear and correct style in omposition. It contains all 
that is necessary for general purposes. "Su 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lone. 


In 4 large volumes, bee rie ne #4. Se. 3s. in ae pa the 2nd edition, 
an 

NEW AN TALY ‘SIS of ‘CHRONOLOGY and 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY : in which 

their Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, and 

vindicated, upon Scriptural and Scientitic Prine iples: tending 

to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of precc ding Sys- 

tems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Je ows, and Infidels. 
the Rev. WILLIAM HALES . 

Late Rectoro Kile sandra. in Ireland ; and Prore ssor of Oriental 
Languages in the Lt niv ersity of Dublin. 

London: printed for J. G 

yard, and V serio lac 













& I. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 









it 





st published, in 8vo. price 5s. 

~ ERMON s "preached before the University of 

Cambridge, during the Month of February, 1826 ; to which 

are added, two Sermons preached in Great St. Mary’s, at the 
Evening Lectur 

By HENRY ME LV ILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 

-ublished by reques 
Cambridge ; printed at ehh Press, for J. & J.J. Deighton, 
Ri 





MR. COURTHOPE'S IMPROV A EDITION OF DEBRETT'S 
SRA 
Just published, in 1 handsome 9 ‘price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 


edit 
EBRETT'’S ‘COMPLE TE PEERAGE of 
the United Kingdom of GREAT BRIT AIN and IRELAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This new Edition comprises the piven additions to the 
Peerage, with the Arms complete, engraved from drawings by 
Harvey. The Dormant and Rextinct Peerage is the most com- 
plete hitherto given in any similar work. 

paaeen: printed fi for 3. G. & F. Rivington ; J. & W. T. Clarke; 
Long n& Co.; T. € adel, John Ric hardson ; J. M. Ric hard- 
many ‘Baldwin & Cradock ster; J Booker 5 J. Booth 
Hatch hard & Son; R. Seholey ; i A amilton & Co.; Sherwood & 
2. 3 = a> in & Co.; Allen & Co.; E. Hodgson; iW Pickering ; 
Boone; Houlston & Son; and J. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, i 3rd edition, revised and 


of 
XCERPTA ex V ART is ROM. ANTS POETIS, 
qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNT 


Templeman. 








Lucretio, Seneca, UR: stiale, 
Catullo, Lucano, Juven ale, 
prope rtio, . Flacco, Ausonio, 
Tibullo, S. Italico, Claudiano. 
Persio, Statio, 
lustrata, quas Selegit 
JOH AN ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 





Veneunt apud J. G. et F. Rivington, in Cameterio Paulino, et 
Vico dicto Waterloo-place. 





This day is published, in fep. svo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth 
11ST 


ORY of the REFORMATION 


By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. 
Author of ‘ A History of the Church,” 
‘orming Vol. 77 of 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 


Published March 1, Foreign Statesmen, Vol. 2, 
by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London : Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor & Co. 


in the Cyclopedia. 





Trinity-street ; and J. G. gton, London. 


— a 


~~ tnd edition, with 13 aa oe ry, 12mo. 


CONCISE HISTORY. re ANALYSIS of 
the principal Styles of ARCHITECTURE; to_ which is 
added, a Sketch of the ARC fir TECTURE of ENGL: AND, down 


to the present time 
By EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Oxford, J. ite Parker; London, Whittaker & Co. 

“The appearance of a new edition of this Adupireble little 
work, which is not known as it deserves to be, is peculiarly 
well-timed. The building of the new Houses of Parliament is 
an event in the annals of our architecture that may be expecte 
to excite public attention in no ordinary degree. We will ven- 
re to recommend to all who desire to be enlightened on the 
subject, at a small expense of time and money, the perusal of 
Mr. Boid’s Book.” —Spectator, Nov. . 1835. 


‘Lhis day is published, in 2 





7s. 6d. in 









»is. BVO. With Portraits, 26s. cloth, 
TPHE LIFE of JOHN ; EBB, D.D. F.RS., 
late Bishop of La rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe; with a 

Selection — his Le 

By the R = Cli ARLES FORSTER, B.D. 

Formerly Domestic ¢ ae ~ to Bishop Jebb, Pe -rpetual Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. Pe 

: Also, in 2 vols. &vo. Becond Edition of ' 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 

Jebb and Alexander Knox, E 1. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. 

Charles Forster. With Trans ations of the Greek and Latin 

and an Index. 28s. boare 

James Duncan, 37, 


oS 











Passages, a 
London: 





7. Paternoster-row. 
Ist will be containing 5 highly- faihes 
Engravings, Part I. price 2s. of Fisher's View 
~ YRIA, the HOLY "LAND, ASIA MINOR, &e. 
Drawn from Nature by W. H. BARTLETT, who visited 
these ever-memorable © ountrie s_expressly for this purpose. 
With Dese riptions by J. ¢ Esq. Author of * Letters from 
the East.’ A Part, Bd "ae Engravings, will be pub- 
lished Monthly. 
Prospectuses may be had, and the Work obtained, by order, 
of every Bookseller in the hingdom 
phihet er, Son, & Co. London ; Cumming, Dublin; and Menzies, 
inbu: 





May are shed, 








Now ready, with Maps _ Lyme Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
clo 


clot 
J ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 
DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, 
with Journal of a Voyage down she a i to Bagdad, and an 
Account $2 z isit to Sheraz and Pe 

y the late CLAUDIUS JAME S hc H, Esq 

The Honseecbie East India Company's Reside: ent os ’ Bagdad ; 

or of ‘An Account of Ancient Babylon.’ 
Sdited by his WIDOW. 

This work, long expected by all ~~ knew the merits and 
acquirements of the amented Author, is now published from 
his Original MSS 

London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
In duodecimo, qos lished with a Frontispiece from a drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth boar 
8U RVEY of the WISDOM of ‘GOD i in the 
Creation, * C Compe endium of Natural Philosophy. By 
JOUN WESLEY, new edition, adapted to the present 
state of Science, x, ROBE RT MUDIE, Author 3 & 





A Guide to 
the Observation of Nature,’ &c. in 3 vols. :—Vol » Man—V er- 
tebrated Anima tls—forming Vol. 56 of the bonear Lisrar 

*«* Vols. 2 and 3, completing the work, will be published ‘on 
the Ist of June. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from every other Bookse lier in the 
kingdom. 





This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely bound, with Sixteen 
graphic Illustrations by George C ruikshank, 
KETCHES BY ‘BO Z 
“Fully merit a lasting popularity. The varied aspects of 
society in the middle and lower classes are touched off with 
admirable truth and vivacity.""—Morning Post. 

“ The author's perception of the ludicrous is quick—his humour 
of a rich vein—his style is unaffected, racy, and agreeable.” 
Bxraminer. 

“The scenes and characters are sketched with admirable 
truth.” —Atheneum, 

“ These volumes are the "—Court 
Journal. 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


merriest of the season. 





his day is published, price 
On DON oan WESTMINS’ ‘ER. REVIEW — 
V. and No. XLVIII. 
cl Wey under the Manage — nt fi ni Editors of Tur Lonpon 


“ONT sad 

71. Civilization—2. Memoirs of bon. Manuel Godoy—3. Philoso- 

phy of Poets—4. Municipal Reform for the Metro »olis—5. Syria, 
Munroe and Hogg’s Travels—6. France—7. Philip Van Artevelde 

—. Traitorous Conduct of Orangemen—9. Correspondence of 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wy — 
and others—10. ‘Theory and Practice—11. Literature of 1830—12 
Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge Postscript, &c. 

Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James-square. 











a w Prec BY MR. NEALE, 
ewits in 3 S. post &vo. 
HE PRLORS of PRAGUE. 


By the Author of * - avendish,’ * Will Watch,’ &e. 

“I write a careless kind of civil, nonsensical, good-humoured, 
Shandean book, which will do your hearts good—and your heads 
too, provide ay you understand it.”—STeERNe. 

ohn Macrone, St. James's-s 


RDLESTON 3 COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
- on price 9s. the First Part, containing Genesis and Exodus, of 


TPHE OLD T ESTAME NT, with a Commentary, 
consisting of short Lecture . for the di ally Use | Families. 
By the Rev. ARLES GIRDLESTONE, M 
Vie b ots Sedgley, Statlordshire. 

“dition of the Bible it has been one chief object to 
ies with an Exposition for daily Reading. The 
div ste into paragraphs of convenient length; and 
y practical matter is digested, under each 
portion, into one continnees Lecture, so as to require no pre- 
vious examination on the part of those who re ead it to their 
families. At the same time it is hoped, that the pains which 
have been taken to explain all obvious dite ulties, and to derive 
from each passage its appropriate lesson, whe the rof doctrine 
or of duty, willr “et il werk no less usefal to those who study 
the Word of God in 

Printed for J. G. x Fr Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
By is same, late 7 published, uniform with the above, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
2 8 vols, &vo. price Ml. 6s. . orin 1 Fo our Parts, at Oe. seach. 


TH, E PUR E PA ALE B BRAN DY, 

Vintage 1808, same quality as heretofore, 72s. per dozen. 

Three dozen cases, 101. 

Bottles and cases ine ludec . 
ORGE fie NEKEY & Co. 





juare, 
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Gray’ 2 Ine Wine E re... 
3, High Holborn. 





qr ER WAITERS, WITH RICH SHELL 
BORDERS. 
Plain C emtees. Chased Centres. 
oz. 


8 in. diame hone. & i? at 9s. 5 8] Sin. diam. .. 





Sy 
ee 





10 9s. 9 0} 10 ditto .... 20 9 10 
2 9s. 13 10}12) Atto ... 30 Oe, 6d. ee 5 
15 9s. IR IR} 15) ditto «.. 42 9s.6d, 19 19 
20 Os. 55 16/20 ditto ....124 9s.6d. 58 18 


Richly chased a oblong oon toe, with. handles, : 26 inches 
ong, 160 Oz g , B5l. 
A.B. SAVORY & SON bet me Silversmiths, No. 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite ‘the Bank. 


TAPHONE, a NEW 
ASSISTING the HEARING.—“ Mr. Webster has just 
invented a Kittle apparatus, by which the powers of the organs 
of hearing will be greatly increased. It consists of a metallic 
shield, moulded to the back of the ear, which it causes to project 
a little from the head. The apparatus is very simple, can be 
carried in the waistcoat po t, and when in use causes no dis- 
figvrement to the head or fac It will be useful to persons who 
attend large theatres or churches, in which the voice of the 
speaker is frequently inaudible to those who sit at any distance 
from him, It ‘will not cure deafness, but it will ce srtainly much 
improve dullness of hearing, and increase to a still greater ex- 
tent the faculty of hearing in those persons whose organs are 
inimpaired.” Times, Feb. 8.—The instrument above alluded to 
g now per ected, nd a patent cor it obtained, the inventor 
n be consulted da at No. 102, New Bond-street, where a 
description of its e1i cacy and ‘construction may be procured, 
patie, which is also bound hy ith the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews of the present mont 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





JAMES FRASER, PUBLISHER, 215, REGENT STREET. 


Just published, in 2 vols. beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT, 


LATE P.P. OF WATERGRASSHILL, IN THE COUNTY OF CORK, 
IRELAND. 


Collected and arranged by OLIVER YorKE, Esq. 
With Eighteen Illustrations by ALFRED Croquts, Esq. 


Contents of Volume I. 


Father Prout’s Apology for Lent: his Death, | Dean Swift’s Madness. A Tale of a Churn. 
oO uies, and an Elegy. The Rogueries of '‘l!om Moore. 

A Plea for Pilgrimages: Sir Walter Scott’s | Literature and the Jesuits. 
Visit to the Taos Stone. Vert-Vert: a Poem, By Gresset. 

The Watergrasshill Carousal. 


Contents of Volume II. 


The Songs of France : The Songs of Italy: 
Chap. I. Wine and War. Chap. I. 
II. Women and Wooden Shoes. , 
ILI. Philosophy. 
1V. Frogs and Free Trade. 


“ Among the writers, (says the Literary Gazelte of March 19,) who have contributed to the better 
part of Fraser's MaGazine, for learning, talent, and originality, no one has surpassed the 
nominal FatHER Prout. He is, we rejoice to hope, still in the land of the living, to amuse us 
with his curious stores of reading so eccentrically applied, and his ready wit, which only seems 
to be elaborate because we cannot fancy such classical, and often profound allusions, the mere 
ready currency of any mind, however stored with treasure....These papers now before us are 
reprinted from a year of Fraser's MAGAzINg, and are such as must force the public to do that 
which, in our own case, we trust we have persuaded it to do, acknowledge the amount of talent, 
in one way or other, employed to make our periodical publications extraordinary performances, 
by aS istinguished for diligence, capacity, intelligence, or genius. The ETCHINGS are 
admirable.” 


“ These papers, (says the Atheneum of April 2,) which, for a twelvemonth and more, formed 
the strong point of Fraser's MaGazine, are here offered to the public in a collected form, with 
the further attraction of a spirited set of etchings. Pleasant and welcome, for its raciness and 
scholarship, the work is sure to be. Some of the paraphrases of popular songs in different lan- 
guages, are amazingly happy and spontaneous. With regard to the very clever illustrative 
sketches, our favourites are, the nuns !n the poem of ‘ Vert—vert,’ scandalized by the uncanonical 

lk of the parrot; there is also a good deal of humour, and some feeling, (a dash of the true 

ranger spirit) in the sketch illustrating that writer's chanson— 
* Dans un grenier qu'on est bien a vingt ans.’ ”” 
The following Critical Notices from the London and Provincial Papers appeared monthly, 
as these ‘ Prout Papers’ were in the course of publication :— © 
Ie APOLOGY FOR LENT. 
“ts full of mad-cap humour.”—Bath Herald, “* Alearned and curious apology for Lent, well 


April . Swets worthy the best days of the Magazine in which 
“Is full of whim.""—Kentish Observer, April 10. it appeared.""—Newcastle Courant, April 19. 


Jerome Vida’s Silk Worm. 





Vv. THE ROGUERIES OF TOM MOORE. 


“ Ts capital.” — Durham Advertiser, Aug. 8, 1834. 
“There is some very whimsical persifage in 
this paper, in which one feels at a loss which to 
admire most, the impudence or the cleverness 
of the writer, who, having first translated some 
of the poet’s most beautiful lyrics into French, 
Latin, and Greek verse, with inimitable fidelity, 
which he pretends to be originals that he has 
ferreted out of old authors, next accuses the 
»et of being merely the translator.”—Bath 
erald, Aug. 9. 3 i 
“Is, without exception, the best of the series 
that has yet appeared. They will set little 


Anacreon into a storming passion.”—Glasgow 
Courier, Aug. 16. 

“Is an excellent literary quiz, teeming with 
talent, and sparkling with point.”—Liverpoot 
Chronicle, Aug. 9. 

“* Is very caustic.” —Plymouth Herald, Aug. 8, 

“The bard of Erin, the immortal T. Moore, 
has received a few gentle hints touching his 
rogueries that will not be forgotten.” —Western 
Times, Aug.19. | | ’ 

“Is. indeed, exquisitely harmonious.” — Dublin 
Saunders’s News ter, Aug. 5. 


VI. LITERATURE AND THE JESUITS. 


“ Worthy of the best days of * Blackwood.’” 
—London Sun, Sept. 1, 1834. 
“Is as quizzical, as learned, and as oufre, as 
gaz —_ have preceded.”—Durham Advertiser, 
t. 12. 
Bin the praise bestowed on the elegant learn- 


ing of the Jesuits, a debt long. due by English 
literature, is at last honourably discharged." 
Chester Chronicle, Sept. 12. c 

“We must admit the writer to be exceedingly 
Gaver and ingenious.’’— Edinburgh Evening Post, 
Sept. 13. 


VII. SONGS OF FRANCE, CHAP, I. 


“Brilliant and beautiful articles.”.—Morning 
Post, Oct. 6, 1834. i 

“These songs are the crowning glory of Re- 
gina.’’—Cheltenham Journal, Oct. 6, 

“Splendid and spirited translations.”’—Derby- 
shire Courier, Oct. 11. 

“The Prout Papers are not yet exhausted— 
we hope it may be long before they will.”— 
Halifax Guardian, Oct. 4. 


“They possess great merit. Some of the 
translations are mock ones, but they sparkle 
like champaign.”’— Leeds Intelligencer, Oct. 11. 

“The spirit of Prout has taken the place of 
politics, and a right merry substitute it is.”— 
Salisbury Heraid, Oct. 4. 

“Fraser seems to have found a store of valu- 
able matter.”’— West Briton, Oct. 17. 


VIII, SONGS OF FRANCE, CHAP. II, 


“Continue as good as ever, which is no small 
praise—they are worthy the peerless Regina.” 
—Boston Herald, Nov. 11, 1834. 

“ Unexhausted erudition and ready flowing 
wit.—Chester Chronicle, Nov. 14. 

“ Translation of the Vieux Drapeau decidedly 


superior to the original.’’—Bucks Herald, Nov. 8. 


“ Are as full of lively sallies and wit as ever.” 
—Gloucestershire Chronicle, Nov.15. | 

“These papers lose none of their lively ine 
terest.”"— Nottingham Journal, Nov. 7. 

“Exceedingly clever and spirited.""—Edin« 
burgh Evening Post, Nov. 8. 


IX. SONGS OF FRANCE, CHAP, III. 


“ As clever a series as ever appeared in any 
periodical.”"—London Sun, Dec. 1, 1834 
“ Prout is exquisite.""—Morning Post, Dec. 2. 


“Has exhausted all our praises.””"— Chester 
hronicle, Dec. 5. 


X. SONGS OF FRANCE, CHAP. IV. 


“ These close the Songs of France with a highly 
finished and elegant tribute to L.E.L.”"—Chester 
Chronicle, Jan. 9, 1835. 

“Is a continuation of the delightful Prout 
Papers, and quite as good as its pred ‘sa 


shadows, as they move side by side.”"—Gloucester 
Chronicle, Jan. 10. ‘i “ 

“ Continue inexhaustible in learning and good 
humour. The compiler unites a familiarity with 





—Derby Mercury, Jan. 14. 
j “The Songs are excellent.’’—Glasgow Courier, 
an. 31. 
“Are really well paraphrased, and the ori- 
ginals need not be ashamed of their English 


1 s, and a taste in applying them, which, 
in hundreds of good scholars, would 
found.”’—Halifax Guardian, Jan.10. | 

“Will be read with much satisfaction.”—Ply= 
mouth Herald, Jan. 17. 


II, PLEA FOR 

“ An extraordinary melange of buoyant and 
frolicsome humour with profound and splendid 
erudition.’’—London Morning Advertiser, May 2, 


834. 

“* Acute and critical remarks on the genius of 
Scott.”—London Sun, May 1. 

“Smells strongly of the oil of Sir M.O’Doher- 
ty’s lamp.” —Chelienham Journal, May 5. 

“ There is whim, learning, and eloquence."’"— 
Chester Chronictle, May 9. et 

“One of the best bits of modern criticism is 


PILGRIMAGES. 
the priest’s opinion of Scott; but better than 
all is the solemn fun of his elaborate account of 
the Blarney Stone.”"— Derbyshire Courier, May10. 
“ One of the best jeux d’esprit we have seen for 
a long time—a polyglot edition of the groves of 
larney displays excellent scholarship.”— 
Brighton Guardian, May 7. 
“Ts full of humour.”"— Dovor Telegraph, May 3. 
Ma ies genuine Irish humourist.’’—Scots Times, 
ay 6. 


Ill THE CAROUSAL, 


“Is evidently the production of a finished 
scholar, and administers some of the most capi- 
tal hits we have seen for a long time.’ —Boston 
Herald, June 19,1334. 

“Old ‘Father Prout’ is as characteristic and 
witty as in his best days."’—Shejield Iris, June7. 

“Should be read by all good Christians who 
are hale at the heart, and who can relish Irish 
fun of a refined order. ‘hey will also tind hu- 


morous poetry and witty prose." — Glasgow 
Courier, June 24. 

“Is very good."’"—Kentish Observer, June 19. 

“Is a curious hodge-podge of Irishism, wit, 
humour, prose, poetry, Latin, and Greek.” — 
Durham Advertiser, June 6. 

“Is full of spirit and wit.”—Glamorgan Guar- 
dian, June 21. 

“Is a jolly affair.”—Western Times, June 7. 


IV. DEAN SWIFT’S MADNESS. 


“What shall we say of that olla podrida of 
learned quotation and genuine humour, ean 


Swift's madness? It is above encomium.”— 
ndon Sunday Herald, July 6, 1834. 


“A fanciful and erudite article.’ — Public 
a July 2. 

“Is interesting and curious.’’"—Shefield Iris, 
July 22. 


XI. SONGS OF ITALY, CHAP, I. 


“Discover the delicate susceptibility of the “First in excellence is Prout’s metrical tour 
man of taste, with the polished acumen of the through France and Italy: the extensive fancy 
finished scholar.” —London Morning Advertiser, of the venerable Father, shown in his transfu- 
Feb. 2, \. ‘ APP sion of the genius (not translation of the lan- 

“Isa perfect collection of gems, exhibiting, guage) of Italian bards into homely English, is 
on the part of the contributor, sound judgment, superlative.’’— Wiltshire Heral/, Feb. 21. 

a consummate taste, and the truest poetic “As usual, lively and learned.”"—Newcastle 
feeling.”-—London Erening Chronicle, Jan. 31. Courant, Feb. 7. 

“ Fresh and sparkling.” —Cambrian, Feb. 14. “Those whimsical compounis of humour, 

“ Are masterpieces in translation, as they are burlesque, sound sense, and eloquent criticism, 
perfect conceptions of original genius.""—Glou- yclept the Prout Papers.” —York Chron. Feb. 5. 
cestershire Chronicle, Feb. 7. 


XII, SONGS OF ITALY, CHAP. II, 


“Ought to be called the Sprout Papers, from “ Are exquisite.”"—Cheltenham Journal, March 9. 
their prolific and genial offshoots : they continue “ Full of poetry, fun, and learning.” —Glasgow 
admirable.” —Western Times, March 7, 1835. Courier, March 19. 





TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


A limited number of Proofs before the letters have been taken from the Eighteen 
Vignette Illustrations by ALFRED Croauis, contained in these two volumes of ‘The 
Reliques of Father Prout.’ They are of a size to bind up with the Magazine, and may 
be used for that purpose ; but as the letter-press referring to each subject has been added, 
the whole forms a complete and independent volume. Price 15s. 





FRASER FOR APRIL, N° LXXVI. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. CONTAINS, 
The Familiar Letters of Cowley, with Notices of his Life, and Sketches of some of his Friends 


and Contemporaries ; now first printed—Pére la Chaise—Morning Musings with a Favourite 


Old Poet—Gallery of Literary 


aracters, No. 71, with a full-length Portrait of Francis Place, 


-—Memoirs of a Homicide—Hebrew Idyls, No. IX. Ishmael the Outcast ; No. X. Lament for 


Saul and Jonathan—J. Sheridan Knowles’s Play: 


s—Of the Private Life of Lafayette—What is the 


use of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ?—Another Caw from the Rookwood! Turpin out again— 
On the Sea-fed Engine for propelling yrs instead of Steam, by John Galt—The Hymn, Stabat 


Mater—Epistles to the Literati, No. V 


wles to Yorke—Sketches of Savage Life, No. III. 


Tecumseh, Chief Warrior of the Shawanees—The ‘ No-Popery cry’—April-Day Sonnets, by Sir 


Morgan O'Doherty 


Bart. 
The JANUARY Number of FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 1835 has been reprinted, to meet the 


of the new Subscri! 


rs, who can now commence the Volume which began with the year. 


mani 
The FEBRUARY Number contains twenty-two Papers, viz. four Political (thoroughly Con- 


servative), two Biographical, three Historical, three Poetical, six Critical, two Th 


clesiastical; also two Tales and Narrative: 
The MARCH N 


eatrical, one 


$s; and one Pa) Sporting Matters, by Ni . 
e Portrait for the month is FARADAY the Chemi ee ee re 


mist 


umber contains eighteen Papers, viz. three Political (thoroughly Conservative), 


two peagrephical, che Historical, three Poetical, six Critical, and three ‘Tales and Narratives. 


The Portrait for the month is 


WLes the Sonne 


tteer. 


The cust of this Periodical is only Half-a-Crown monthly ; and it is supplied at that price 


by all Booksellers either in town or cou 


2 ntry. 
Publisher, James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


The object of this Work is to afford the Conservatives of the United Kingdom an oppo’ 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 


THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS; 
THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH 
BY M. J. CHAPMAN, M.A., OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


“Mr. Chapman has here devoted himself to Theocritus and the satellites Bion and Moschus 
with ‘all his strength and with all his might.’ The feeling which goes with him, or, rather, which 
carries him into his subject, insures spirit and fidelity to the English versions he has ot us; 
and we think that after the beautiful specimens we possess in Band's Anthology ; the clear, 
though occasionally formal, translations which appear in most classical collections by Mr. Pol- 
whele; and the present complete English version of the ‘Gentle Three,’ we shall require the 
labours of no other translators in this particular field. ‘Vheocritus, Bion, and Moschus, are now 
* done into English,’ as Mr. Chapman phrases it on his title-page, as thoroughly as is requisite for 
the pleasure or the profit of the modern reader or professor of poetry.”"—dAthenaum, March 26. 


“Mr. Chapman’s translation reflects the originals with remarkable fidelity. The innocent 
raillery, the terse wit, the sylvan beauty, and poetical verve, that strike us at every turn with 
fresh delight, are transferred to English in this volume with, we believe, as much purity as it was 
possible to render them. From amidst this treasury of sweets we take a single specimen, which 
is at once characteristic of the style of the poetry and the affection that subsisted between the 
poets.’’—Atlas, April 3. 





Early in May will be published, No. I. of an entirely Novel and National Publication, entitled 


RYALL’S PORTRAITS OF LIVING CONSERVATIVE STATESMEN. 


rtunity of purchasing a Series of Engfaved Portraits, accompanied by brief Biographical Memoirs, of all 


thooe Members of both Houses of Parliament who have rendered themselves eminent by their resolute support of our still-glorious Constitution. 


he projector trusts that this publication will be well received by all who concur in t 
and he assures the whole body of the Conservatives throughout the kingdom, that no exe 
Work, in every respect worthy of their warmest approbation. 

‘The Memoirs will be prepared by a Gentleman warm! 


he political sentiments of the illustrious men to whose present honour and future memory it is devoted; 
rtion shall be spared, either on his part, or on that of his literary coadjutor, to render each Number of this 


attached to the Conservative cause, of acknowledged abilities. 


The plan of Publication will be as follows: a Parr will be published every alternate month, and each Part will contain three Portraits, uniform in size, style, &c., together with twelve pages 


of Letter-press, devoted to original, biographical 
production of th 


e kind that has ever been offered t 
The First Number will contain Portraits (with Memoirs) of His Grace 
Subscribers’ names are received by the Proprietor, at 3, Euston-square ; 


0 public notice.——The Prices will be: 


will be delivered in the order of Subscription, so that an early application is recommended. 





and political Memoirs of the individuals represented. The size will be imperial folio; and the Work, when completed, will form the most splendid 
ints, 12s.; Proofs, 18s. ; Proofs on India Paper, 1. ls. 

the Duke of WeLLINGTON, the Right Hon. Lord Lynpuurst, and the Right Hon. Lord WHARNCLIFFE. | 

and by the Publishers, James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street, London. This Work 





London 3J AMES Houses, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published eve 


Saturday atthe ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No.2, Catherine-street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 


Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScoTLaND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Rainburgh; for InsLanp, W.F. Wakeman, Duolin; for the ConTINENT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq, near the Louvre, Paris. 
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